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[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THOU WOULDST BE BEAUTIFUL. 





BY J. F. BRUNE. 








Thou wouldst be beautiful, with face as fair 

As the morning's beam, when the first gush of air 
Comes gently breathing o’er and grove, 
As balmy and sweet as the first kiss of love. 
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Thou wouldst be beautiful, e’en as the sun, 

At eve when his daily task is done; 

When the sky with a coronet bright is crowned, 
By his golden rays reflected around. 


Thou wouldst be beautiful, as the silent night, 

When the moon is shedding its pale, pure light 
O’er valley and mountain, o’er forest and dell, 

As if nature was hushed by a magic spell. 


Thou wouldst be beautiful, as fair as a flower, 
Which blossoms and blooms but for one short hour; 
But for one short hour is so gaudy and gay, 

Then droops, dies, and withers forever away. 


Thou wouldst be beautiful, as summer, as fall, 

As winter, as spring, for there’s beauty in all— 
There's beauty in everything nature hath made, 
But alas, how momentous, how soon they do fade. 


Thou wouldst be beautiful, 0, deem me not bold, 
Beauty’s but dross, though it passes for gold; 

It but dazzles and glitters, a vision at last, 

Its brightness soon fades, its sweets are soon past. 


Then sigh not for beauty—be content as thou art, 
True beauty, believe me, comes out from the heart— 
And reason can never be true to her trust, 

To sigh but for beauty—O, sigh to be just. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE 
YOUNG MERCHANT'S ORDEAL; 
—oR— 
CONTENT VERSUS PLENTY. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


“Arrnur,” said Mrs. Leeman, addressing 
her young husband, “it seems to me that Mr. 
Sharping is getting ahead of you in business.” 

“Ah,” uttered the young man, looking up 
from his paper. 

“Yes,” continued the wife. “He has just 
moved into his large new house, and I expect 
we shall be invited to the opening party. Really, 
I wish you could do the same.” 

“And are you not contented here, Sarah?” 
asked Mr. Leeman, with a slight tinge of disap- 
pointment in his tone. 

“O, yes, I am contented; but then I should 
like to have you look as well,—that is, appear as 
well, as William Sharping does. You are as 
well acquainted in the town, and you are as gen- 
erally respected. Your store is as well situated, 
and you seem to possess all the advantages you 
could wish. I wish you could keep up with 
Sharping.” 

Arthur Leeman was a young merchant, located 
in a large and flourishing village, where he had 
been in business nearly two years. He had been 
brought up by virtuous parents, and his ideas of 
justice and honesty were founded upon deep 
moral principles. Shortly before he entered 
business for himself he married a beautifal girl 
whom he had long and ardently loved, and who 
had, in return, reciprocated that love. He had 
received from her two thousand dollars, which 
sum had gone a great way towards purchasing 
his stock in trade. He had rented a small cot- 
tage—a neat, retired abode—and here he settled 
down in a house of his own, with every prospect 
of continued happiness ; and this happiness he 
had a right to expect, for his young wife was 
mild and gentle, loving and true, and ever re- 
gardful of his welfare. His expenses he care- 
fully kept behind his income, and, as might be 
expected, he made but little domestic show. His 
comforts were all solid, based upon the single 
idea of ConTENT. 


William Sharping also kept a store in the vil- | 


He had commenced about the same time 
that Arthur did, but he seemed to have made 


lage. 


more money, for he spent much in his living, 
and, as has already been intimated, he was upon 
the point of making astill greater show of accu- 
mulating wealth. Sharping’s wife was an inti- 
mate friend of Sarah Leeman’s, and hence the 
latter felt more sensibly the contrast between her 
own and her neighbor’s outward circumstances. 

In a few evenings William Sharping opened 
his new house for the reception of visitors, and 
of course Arthur and Sarah were invited. Ar- 
thur Leeman was wonder-struck by the appear- 
The 
furniture was rich and costly, and the carpets 
were all of the finest material. 


ance of his friend’s domestic equipment. 
{uy 


Large mirrors 
hung upon the walls, golden lamps adorned the 
marble mantel, and sumptuous. ottomans and 
sofas offered their temptations to the weary. 
“What a splendid house they have got, haven’t 
they?” remarked one of the guests to Sarah 
Leeman. 
“ Yes,” returned Sarah; and as she spoke she 


| 





‘lose-sight of the sweet 


| for it. 


thought her interlocutor was drawing a compar- 
ison between her own and Mrs. Sharping’s do- 
mestic establishments. 

Sarah heard, on all hands, praises of the things 
about her, and she wondered why her own hus- 
band could not do all this as well as Mr. Sharp- 
ing. She let the evil spirit of envy into her 
bosom before she was aware of it, and from that 
moment she became unhappy. She took no 
more pleasure in viewing the costly articles about 
her, and at an early hour she drew her husband 
away from the company, and begged him to go 
home. When she reached her own snug, neat 
little sitting-room she forgot all the happiness 
she had enjoyed there. She only thought of the 
contrast between that and Mrs. Sharping’s su- 
perb parlors. 

“I’m sure I don’t see why we may not make 
as good an appearance as Sharping,” she mur- 
mured, after she and her husband had become 
seated. 

“T can hardly afford it now, Sarah,” returned 
Arthur. 

“But why not, as well as William Sharping ?” 


“Because Sharping has more money. He 
makes more than I do.” 
“T don’t see how he can do that. He must 


have some secret in trade that you do not pos- 
sess. O, I wish we could keep up with them. 
People will see that Sharping is the most pros- 
perous, and they will think him more of a busi- 
ness man than you are; and if he once takes the 
lead in trade he will be sure, not only to keep it, 
but also to gain on his competitors. You know 
how people like to trade at flourishing places.” 
Arthur Leeman began to think there was some 
force in his wife’s argument. He, too, began to 


two years enjoying, and in the stead thereof he 
was looking upon what the world calls—PLEnry. 
He might at first have argued more with his wife, 
but he remembered that it was her money that 
had helped materially to set him up in business, 
and he feared to touch a cord that might vibrate 
upon that point. He did not fully know the real 
character of his wife,—he did not know how holy 
and pure was the soil in her soul that had thus 
given life toa few noxious weeds. Hyd he fully 
known that her present envy was but an exotic, 
just sprung into life by thoughtless transplanting, 
he might have sought more earnestly to pluck it 
out; but he gave heed to her words, and his own 
soul became the abode of discontent. 

Before Arthur Leeman retired that night he 
told his wife that he would exert himself to out- 
strip his neighbor. 

A few evenings after that, as Arthur was re- 
turning home from his business he had occasion 
to pass his neighbor’s store, and as he saw a light 
gleaming through the chinks in the shutters he 
thought he would enter. Sharping was there 
alone, and he had just closed his ledger. 

“Ha, Leeman, how are you? How’s busi- 
ness ?”’ cried Sharping, with the air of a man 
who is well pleased with himself. 

“O, so-so,” returned Arthur, reaching over 
the desk to shake hands. 


“T’ve done capitally to-day,” 


resumed Sharp- 
“A profit of fifty-eight dollars and thirty- 
three cents.” 

“Not clear net profit!” said Arthur, opening 
his eyes. 


ing. 


Ha, ha, ha.” And as 
the young merchant thus laughed to himself he 


“ Yes,—clear profit. 


leaped over the counter and rubbed his hands 
exultingly. 

“But I don’t see how you do it,” uttered Ar- 
thur, in a tone of nervous wistfulness. 

“Ha, ha, ha. What fools there are in this 
world, Leeman. Just look here,’’ rattled the 
successful merchant, as he leaped back over his 


” 


counter and pulled a piece of goods from one of 
the shelves. “ There—what do you call that ?” 

Leeman carefully examined the article with 
the air of one who understands the business. 

“ Tt’s made to look like the finest of silk,’’ he 
said, “ but the great body of the cloth is cotton. 
I never saw any like it before,” he continued, as 
he drew out a thread and ran it between the nails 
of his thumb and forefinger, thereby stripping off 


| the flossy silken covering from a stout thread of 


cotton. 

“ No,—it’s anew thing. I got itin New York. 
Sold a piece this afternoon—tifteen yards—for 
nine shillings a yard. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“Nine shillings !” repeated Arthur, in renew- 
ed surprise. ‘ Why, the stuff is not worth sev- 
enty-five cents.” 

“ Bless your body, I only paid forty-two cents 
Got it at auction. 
Only think—off from fifteen yards I made a 
profit of sixteen dollars and twenty cents.” 

“ But the one to whom you sold it must have 
thought it all silk.” 

“Of course she did. You don’t think she’d 
have paid that price if she hadn’t. But mind, I 
tell you this in confidence. You are one of the 
trade, you know, and of course up to such 


It’s a new thing. 


| things.”’ 
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Arthur Leeman was not “ up to such things,” 
but then he had not at that moment the manly 
independence to say so. A new idea was work- 
ing its way darkly through his mind. 

“You didn’t of course tell her it was really 
silk—pure silk,” he said, half carelessly. 

“O, no,” returned Sharping, with a knowing 
nod. “Let me alone for that. She wanted 
something rich for-a dress—I took down that— 
‘There,’ said I, ‘look at that—just what you 
want—splendid article—just examine it for your- 
self.’ ‘What do you ask? said she. ‘Two 
dollars,’ said I. ‘Too high,’ she said. ‘ But, 
my dear madam, look at it—I must make myself 
whole.’ She begged, and I groaned about the 
ruinous plan of selling below cost. At last she 
hit upon nine shillings. ‘ Ruinous,’ said I; ‘but 
if you wont mention it—if you’ll promise not to 
tell of it, why—seeing it’s you—you may take it.’ 
She promised, and—took it. Ha, ha, ha.” 

“Sixteen dollars and twenty cents !’”’ muttered 
Arthur, aloud. 

“Ay, a good round profit,” added Sharping. 
“ But then we must doit. Must live, you know; 
and we might as well have their money as any- 
body. They’ve gotit to spare, else they wouldn’t 
spend it.” 

When Leeman returned to his home he fancied 
that he had learned something. He had, in fact, 
learned how William Sharping made his money, 
and half of that night he laid awake and thought 
of it. The next morning he walked very slowly 
towards his store. He was still thinking of what 
he had learned the night before, and he was try- 
ing hard to silence the “still small voice” that 
was whispering to his soul. 

“It’s only business, after all,” he said to him- 


emit mere wall make a living as other | 
0; . 


It was with these words upon his lips that he 
entered his store. His k was there, and the 
place was all neat and clean. He had been in 
the store half an hour, and at the end of that 
time his clerk asked him if he was unwell. 

“Unwell? What put that into your head, 
Henry?” 

“O,—T thought you looked flushed—feverish. 
I didn’t know butthat you might have caught 
cold.” ’ 

“No, no; Tam well.” 

Arthur Leenaan turned away, and wondered if 
he had beem showing all his feelings. Somehow 
the store did met seem so cheerful to him as 
usual. The neatly arranged shelves and boxes, 
and the choice goods, did not look so inviting as 
was their wont. 

During the first part of the day he sold some 
common articles, such as calicoes, lawns, threads, 
but it did not occur to him that even here he 
might have overreached a simple customer. He 
did not think of getting twelve and-a-half cents 
for some of his sixpenny prints. Sharping did 
it, but Leeman was not yet initiated. 

At length an opportunity was afforded for Ar- 
thur to try his newly discovered plan of business. 


“Very well,” said. the stranger. “I always 
wish to pay a fair living-price to every one with 
whom I deal—always trusting,” he added, with 
asmile, “that I shall be treated honestly in 
return.” 

He took his change and left the store. Arthur 
took down his blotter and thought to enter the 
sale he had just made; but he hesitated. Those 
pages were all fair and honest. He dared not 
place there the record of the first dishonest act 
he had ever done! O, how he wished that his 
customer had not come—how he wished he could 
recall the thing he had done. But ’twas too late. 
He had tried the experiment ! 

““Why—what’s the matter, Arthur?” asked 


supper-table that evening. “ You look unhappy.” 

“And I am unhappy, Sarah,” faintly returned 
Arthur ; for he had determined to tell his wife of 
his bitter experience. 

“What is it?” anxiously uttered the half 
frightened wife, moving to her husband’s side, 
and placing her arm about his neck. 

“Sit down, sit down, Sarah, and I will tell 
you.” 

The woman sat down, but still kept her arm 
about her husband’s neck. 

“Sarah,” he said, with a painful effort, “I 
have done that to-day which I never did before 
in my life. Ihave been dishonest! I have lied 
and cheated !”” 

“Tied! You—my husband—cheated! O, no, 
no, Arthur !”” 

“Yes—a man came into my store—he was a 
stranger—a new-comer in town. He trusted to 
my honesty, and—Z lied to him and cheated him! 
O, Sarah, I wish I had not done it.” 
fs ae Rab Omid nok ded 

“Listen to me, my wife. 
try to make money as fast as William Sharping 
does. Last evening I was in his store, and I dis- 
covered his secret. If I disclose it to you, you 
will not tell of it.” 

Sarah promised, and then Arthur related to 
her all that had passed. He told her of Sharp- 
ing’s mode of dealing, and he described his own 
experiment that afternoon. 

“T have been dishonest, and Iam unhappy,” 
he said in conclusion. “Ido not feel the same 
man that I did before, for there is one man in 
the world towards whom [have done wrong, and 
I should not dare to look him in the face.” 

For some time Sarah Leeman was silent. At 
length she raised her lips to her husband’s face 
and kissed him. 

“Forgive me,” she whispered, “ for it was I 
who did this wrong. O, forgive me, Arthur. I 
was blind—foolish. I was envious. O, I would 
rather live in the meanest rags of penury and 
want, than to live on the wages of my husband’s 
dishonesty! I shall never be envious again. I 
will never again think of bartering away sweet 
Content for the desire of my neighbor’s Plenty. 
It was I who wronged you. Forgive me.” 

It was a scene of mutual forgiveness that fol- 
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Towards night a middle-aged gentleman entered 
the store and expressed a wish to purchase some 
cloth for a pair of pants. He was a stranger, 
having but afew days before moved into the 
village. 

“ T should like a piece that is good—all wool— 
thick and firm,” he said, as Arthur led the way 
to the cloth counter. 

The gentleman looked over the goods, and at 
length his eye hit upon a piece of dark mixed 
It felt firm and thick, and was, in truth, 


doeskin. 
rite: 
a handsome piece. 

“ How is that?’ asked Arthur. 

“T think it will suit me. It seems to be firm 
and good. 
erally is.” 

“Itis excellent cloth—a few days’ wear will } 


Not quite so soft as clear wool gen- 


eo. 99 P : | 
soften it,” said the young merchant, trying to 
appear candid. 
“What is it a yard?” 


Now that cloth cost Arthur just thirty-seven 
and-a-half cents per yard, and he had intended to 
have sold it for forty-two, and had placed his pri- 
vate mark upon it accordingly. 
cotton. 

“ One dollar!” said he; and the words, as he 


It was just half 


spoke them, struck startlingly upon his own ear. 
“You may cut me off three yards,” said the 
man; and Arthur hid his face as he did the work. 
After the cloth was done up the gentleman 
paid for it—three dollars—it was nearly two dol- 
lars more than it cost—a profit of almost two 
hundred per cent. ! 





Arthur Leeman had always made it a practice 
to be sociable with his customers, but he could 
not be sonow. He dared not trust himself to 
speak—he daved not meet the eye of the man 
with whom he had just traded. 

It was a five-dollar bill that the young man 
tendered in payment, and as he passed it over he 
remarked : 


“T suppose that is the lowest you will take. 
“It is the lowest I ought to take,” returned 
Arthur, trying to hide his tremulousness. 


lowed, and that night both husband and wife 
prayed that they might never heed the voice of 
the tempter again. 

On the next morning the firstperson who came 
into the store, after Arthur arrived, was the man 
to whom the cloth had been sold the day before. 
The young merchant felt a sudden trembling 
coming to his limbs, and the worst fears sprang 
to his mind. He feared that his wickedness had 
been detected, and that he should not have it in 
his power to make a free restitution. But he 
was mistaken. The gentleman had only come 
for some stuff for linings and facings to the pants 
he was going to have made. Arthur’s heart 
leaped again, for now he should have the oppor- 
tunity he had hoped for. 

“Ah, sir,’”’ he said, after the articles just call- 
ed for had been rolled up, “I fear there was a 
small mistake made yesterday, and Iam glad 
you have called, for I wish it rectified.” 

“T was not aware of any,” returned the 
stranger, wonderingly, 

“Step this way, sir.” Arthur led the way to 
the counter where the sale of the day before had 
been made, and laying his hand upon the piece 
of cloth from which he had cut the three yards, 
he continued : 

“ You took a pattern from this piece.” 

“Sas: ole 

“ And paid me one dollar per yard.” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

Well, sir-——I was very nervous—very uncom- 
fortable at the time, and I made a sad mistake. 
I should have asked you but forty-two cents per 
yard for it. It is part cotton, 
it and take another piece, or I will pay you back 
the difference, just as you please.” 

The gentleman chose to keep the cloth, and 
Arthur paid bim back one dollar and seventy- 
He was very thankful for the resti- 
tution thus made, and he remained a long while 


You may return 


four cents. 


and chatted with the merchant, often making a 
remark upon the charm which he always expe- 


rienced when doing business with one in whose 


Mrs. Leeman, as her husband drew back from the 


T thought I weald | 











honor-he could confide. He proved afterwards 
to be not enly a good customer, but a valuable 
friend, to the young merchant. 

That night Arthur Leeman was happy; and 
his sweet wife was never happier in her life, for 
she had learned the real value of the blessings 
she possessed, and she had gained once more the 
treasure she had well nigh thrown from her—the 
sweetest treasure of life—Conrent. 

Time sped on. Arthur. Leeman remained 
strict in his integrity: One by one the customers 
of William Sharping dropped into his store. 
They had learned the real character of the dis- 
honest merchant, and they fled from his counter, _ 
In course of time Sharping was deeply in debt 
—his great house was put up for sale. Arthur 
Leeman bought it, and when he paid for it he 
had the sweet, holy satisfaction of knowing that 
every dollar of the purchase money had been 
honestly earned by fair and virtuous dealing. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
WINTER. 








BY GEORGE W. WENTZ. 

Cold Winter with his snowy plumes, 

Beats fast the beggar day with white; 
He takes bleak winds from northern wilds 

To blow deep discord through the night. 
On every hill he builds a throne, 

The stream no more in musie flows; 
And where the happy autumn smiled, 

Now lie the winter’s driven snows. 


An icy rime gilds every limb 
In naked forests old and hoar; 
Where leaves in vernal beauty grew, 
There leaves in beauty grow no more. 





; : 
They are not there; the sudden 
And blasts, have swept them all away. 


Lone Dian on the silver night, 
Looks down with sad and mournful mien, 
And strives beneath her fleeey veil 
To hide her face, and not be seen. 
O, Winter, what a heart of woe 
Beneath thy frozen bosom lies; 
Thou canst not come with less of storm, 
The less of tears, nor darkened skies. 


Thou canst not come in happy show, 

Nor tongue new wonders, king of sleet ; 
But thou canst drown fair Nature’s praise 
With thy dull lament, cold and fleet. 

Take back, take back these chilly airs, 
That windy woods may never call; 

And back with thee, that soon may come 
The bright, green spring-time over all. 


PLEASURES OF CONTENTMENT. 


I have a rich neighbor that is always so busy 
that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole busi- 
ness of his life is to get money, more money, 
that he may still get more and more money. He 
is still drudging, saying what Solomon says: 
“The diligent hand maketh rich.” And it is 
true, indeed ; but he considers not that it is not in 
the power of riches to make a man happy; for 
it was wisely said by a man of great observation, 
“that there be as many miseries beyond riches 
as on this side of them.” And yet heaven de- 
liver us from pinching poverty, and grant that, 
having a competency, we may be content and 
thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as 
think the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we 
see another abound in riches, when, as God 
knows, the cares that are the keys that keep those 
riches hang often so heavily at the rich man’s 
girdle, that they clog him with weary days and 
restless nights, even when others sleep quietly. 
We see but the outside of a rich man’s happiness} 
few consider him to be like a silk-worm, that, 
when she seems to play, is at the same time 
spinning her own bowels and consuming herself. 
And this many rich men do, loading themselves 
with corroding cares to keep what they have al- 
ready got. Let us, therefore, be thankful for 
health and competence, and, above all, fora quict 
conscience. —/zaak Walton. 
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PAINFUL BUT LAUGHABLE. 

I remember, one day, in making my hospital 
rounds, a patient just arrived presented an am- 
putated forearm, and doing so could scarcely re- 
strain a broad laugh; the titter was constantly 
on his face. 

“What is the matter? this does not strike me 
as a subject of laughter.” 

“It is not doctor, but excuse me, I lost my 
arm in so funny a way that I still laugh when I 
look at it.” 

“ What way ?” 

“ Our first sergeant wanted shaving, and got 
me to attend to it, as Lam corporal. We went 
together in front of his tent; I had lathered him, 
took him by the nose, and was just about apply- 
ing the razor, when a cannon ball came, and 
that was the last I saw of his head and my arm. 
Excuse me, doctor, for langhing so, but 1 never 
saw such a thing before.” 

This occurred during the siege of Fort Erie. 

Notes of an Army Surgcon. 
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IMMENSE ORGAN. 

An organ of immense size, is to be constrnct d 
for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, to cost 
about $100,000. The rough drawings which 
have been prepared show that it will oceupy an 
area of about 5400 feet, its depth will be al out 
50 feet, and its altitude may be about 140 feet 
from the ground. ‘The internal structure of such 
an instrument is divided into stories, like a 
house, for the convenient support of the sound- 
boards and pipes.—/ Tousehold Words. 
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TRE MAGICIAN OF NAPLES. 


LOVE AND NECROMANCY. 
A STORY OF ITALY AND THE EAST. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
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[continvuED.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TREASURE. 


Acrnonse learned from the strange com- 
panion to whom chance has introduced him, the 
story of his life; but we shall only give it in 
brief, that the reader may understand sufficient 
of its detail to follow out its bearing upon the 
plot of our story. This old man had been a 
daring and successful pirate, for many years 
scouring the placid waters of the Mediterranean 
with a bold, bad crew of followers, who were 
ready to do his bidding, let the consequences be 
what they might. He had always sailed under 
Turkish colors, as was the practice of most free- 
booters of that period, and so long as he con- 
fined his depredations to other nations, the Turks 
with their characteristic apathy, had not inter- 
fered with him or his band. But emboldened 
by success, the rover grew venturesome and 
foolhardy ; and, at last, not content with the 
great wealth he had thus far accumulated by his 
fearful tre’«, he commenced to attack the ves- 
sels and property of his own countrymen, until 
at last he was captured, his band executed, him- 
self publicly bastinadoed and thrown into prison, 
where he had ever since remained, as Alphonse 
had found him. 

At intervals of time some agent of the sultan 
would visit him, and strve to discover from the 
pirate where his ill-gotte wealth was concealed ; 
promising if he would reveal it, that he should 
be forgiven and liberated. But the prisoner 
knew that his secret was his only safeguard, the 
thread by which his life was preserved. His 
secret once known, himself would no longer be 
of any importance, and the bowstring would soon 
stop his breath. So here he had lingered on, 
month after month, and year after year, until he 
seemed to have become a part of his very cell. 
Partly awaking from the lethargy which had 
imbued his spirit, the old freebooter entered into 
Alphonse’s plans, and promised if he would but 
release him, that he should receive for his exer- 
tions a fortune. Less actuated, however, by the 
rover’s promise than his own love of liberty, 
Alphonse worked steadily ci:. 

It was already near the close of his fourth year 
in that dreary prison, that our adventurer made 
the discovery that he had nearly perfected his 
means of escape ; that the hour was close at hand 
when he must either be detected or find himself 
free. Even the last main chain that confined his 
fellow-prisoner had been so wrought upon, that 
one concentrated effort of his strength at the 
proper moment, would liberate him, and thus 
enable the old man to follow him in his escape. 
The night drew near when the attempt was to 
be made, and still the stupid Turks had discov- 
ered nor suspected nothing. ‘They were fever- 
ish moments the few hours just preceding his 
efforts to escape, to Alphonse; but the moment 
came finally, when he broke the link, and his fel- 
low-prisoner’s limbs were freed. A glow of 
youthful vigor shot over the old man’s face and 
form ; for a moment he straightened himself to 
his utmost height, as if to assure himself of the 

fact of his release from those shackles he had 
worn year after year, then he essayed to step for- 
ward, but he accomplished only one or two steps, 
and then tottercd and fell! 

The excitement, the long confinement, the 
unusual effort, all were too much for him, the 
frail old man had not sufficient strength left in 
those shrunken limbs to bear the weight of his [ 
body. It was sometime before he aroused suf- 
ficiently from his fainting fit to acknowledge the 
kindness of Alphonse’s attentions ; who, though 
time was most valuable and important to him, 
yet was loth to leave the old man thus. He had 
placed the prisoner upon his rude bed and_ chafed 
his limbs, until with reviving consciousness, the 
old man with great effort bade him place his ear 
close to his lips, for his voice seemed ready to 
leave him entirely, and then he whispered in 
tones barely audible, to him who would have re- 
leased him : 

“ You'have been kind to me, very kind, I will 
repay you for it.” 

“ Be quiet, and compose yoursclf—never mind 
me,” said Alphonse. 

“They could not get the secret from me. No, 
no, no—I'd die first,” and the old man breathed 
heavily, and seemed to wander in his mind. 
“¢ But I'll tell you, young Christian ; I will tell 
yeu, and make your fortune,” he continued, 
arousing from ‘his wanderings. 

“Way, never mind me, but quiet thyself. 
These thoughts distract you.” 

“Wistract! ay, that’s the word. I have been 
half distracted for these many long years—who 
would net be, chained down here, as I have 
been ¢” 





“ True, buttry and sleep now,” said Alphonse, 
soothingly. 

“Sleep? ‘Yes. I shall be asleep soon, never 
to wake. What, ho! shipmates, boarders, away 
there, no quarter! no quarter!” 

He is on his ship’s deck once more, thought 
Alphonse, as the old man half-raised his body 
onhis arm, waved his hand to beckon on the 
crew which his disordered imagination had con- 
jured up. 

“Gently, gently,” said Alphonse, soothingly ; 
“lie down.” 

“ Ah, it is you, my good friend ?” said the ex- 
hansted old man. ‘“ Yes, yes, I know, I have 
been dreaming, I believe. Hush! Didn’t you 
hear some one call me ? there, there! they beck- 

on me away! That rascal of an Armenian, I 





killed him once, how comes he here now? Down, 
down with him!” and once more the poor crim. 
inal gasped for breath. 

“ Alas !” said Alphonse, regarding him as he 
lay ; “ what a fearful death do the wicked die, 
for this man is evidently sinking fast.” 

Some moments elapsed, when the old man 
once more opened his eyes, and resting them on 
his fellow-prisoner, again seemed to come back 
to reason. 

“ Draw nearer to me. I have no time to 
spare, my last moments have come; but I will 
keep my word with you, and thus repay your 
kindness.” 

“ Stay,” said Alphonse ; “ better make peace 
with thy conscience, and call on God, poor man, 
at such a moment as this.” 

“You speak well, and I will do so, anon,” 
replied the prisoner ; “ but draw closer to me for 
a moment. I cannot see you, here give me your 
hand. Inthe Grecian Isles, there is a treasure 
buried,” continued the prisoner, with great effort 
at articulation, “which will make you richer far, 
than half the Jews of Constantinople combined. 
No matter how it was gotten, that is no affair of 
thine. I give it to you in good faith. On the 
southernmost island of the Archipelago, bearing 
south southwest from Rhodes, lies the treasure. 
This piece of parchment,” he continued, feebly 
producing a scrap from his bosom, “ gives the 
precise bearing of the spot, and with this in your 
possession, you cannot fail to find the riches I 
have buried there. Take the strong box, make 
good your escape, and may the wealth do you 
that good that I have idly hoped it might afford 
to me, but which is now no longer possible.” 

“ Let me kneel here, and pray for you,” said 
Alphonse. “ You are evidently dying; will you 
join me in prayer?” 

“Nay, Christian, turn my face towards Mecca, 
my God and thy God are not the same. Fear- 
fully has Allah caused me to expiate my sins— 
even a Christian may profit by my experience !” 

Alphonse raised the fragile old man, and plac- 
ed him as he desired ; and bidding him farewell, 
said he should pray to Heaven for him when his 
own spirit and mind was in a more suitable 
frame. 

“ Farewell, Christian,” replicd the old man. 
They were his last words ! 

Alphonse saw that the spirit had fled from the 
body of his fellow-prisoner, and after decently 
composing the now lifeless limbs and body, and 
thrusting the scrap of parchment which the free- 
booter had given him into his bosom, with little 
thought as to the value of the token, he quickly 
passed through the small aperture which he had 
been so long in making, and under the cold 
shadows of the night, found himself once more 
free! Cautiously he moved along until he felt 
that he was unobserved; and then hurriedly 
made his way to a place of security, that he might 
seck temporary rest from his long continued 
labors. 

It required no slight degree of address and 
management, to prevent being again arrested, on 
the part of our adventurer. He kept concealed 
during the day, and only ventured abroad when 
night lent her cloak to conceal him. He felt 
certain that the prisoner had told him the truth, 
as it regarded the buried treasure ; and therefore 
he resolved as opportunity should favor him, 
that he would take proper means to secure the 
rover’s booty. To this end, he gradually made 
his way towards the sea coast of Greece, and 
once free from the Turkish dominions, he breath- 
ed freer and deeper, and no longer anticipated 
the possibility of arrest. He soon domesticated 
himself on the seashore, and devoted his time to 
the occupation of a fisherman, for three purposes ; 
first, to avoid suspicion, and second to learn the 
localities of the various islands, and thirdly, in 
order to enable himself to purchase a proper 
boat in which to prosecute his purpose. 

He of course told his secret to no one; he 
felt that his only secarity rested in profound 
secrecy ; but he was obliged to labor under great 
disadvantage, to be most industrious and econo- 
mical, in order to save sufficient to supply him- 
self with necessary means. But these matters 
were at last accomplished, and he found himself 
the possessor of a fine little felucca rigged boat, 
of some six or eight tons measurement, which he 
soon learned to manage most adroitly. In this 
tiny bark, by degrees, he soon begun to venture 
further and further from the Grecian coast, and 
to visit the various islands of the Archipelago at 
pleasure, until he understood the various cur- 
rents that set in among these green islands, and 
the exact lay ofthe land. He was often laughed 
at by the Greeks, for fishing so far from the 
shore, but he put them off with some ready an- 
swer, and fished the later at night nearer the 
coast, to make up for his bad luck among the 
islands. 

One afternoon, Alphonse had been cruising as 
usual among the islands, when he saw by the 
portentous character of the heavens, that a ter- 
rific gale of wind was coming on; such as fre- 
quently sweep up these waters of the Dardanelles, 
and so he quickly turned his prow homeward ; 
but the galecame on gradually fiercer and fiereer, 

until he feared much that his frail craft could not 
withstand its force. But he was watchful, had 
learned thoroughly how to manage his little 
boat, and so steered boldly towards the main- 
land; trusting to luck and his own stout arm. 
The gale whistled fiercely about his ears, and at 
times the waves seemed sure to engulf him ; but 
his gallant little boat rode on in safety, though 





the chances were strong against his ever reach- 
ing the shore alive. Several times he thought 
he caught a glance of a wreck drifting down 
towards him from the northeast ; but through the 
storm it was very indistinct for a long while; at 
length, however, it drew so near, that he made 
out that it was a portion of some wreck that had 
been struck by the storm farther north and 
foundered. It was only a large spar, and now 
he discovered a human being upon it, evidently 
striving to attract his attention. 

The spar had already got to leeward of Al- 
phonse’s boat, and to attempt to render the suf- 
ferer any aid now, was to incur fresh risk and 
danger. Indeed, it involved the necessity for 
putting his boat about, and this in such a sea as 
was now running, was a most hazardous attempt. 
And yet, well knowing that to render the person 
any assistance on the wreck, he must run at 
least a mile further from the shore, Alphonse 
was not a moment undecided what to do. He 
was all bravery, all courage and generous daring ; 
and it would have been foreign to his nature to 
turn away from the imploring arms outstretched 
towards him—he could not have done it. 

True to the promptings of his nature, the boat 
was atonce, though with some difficulty, got be- 
fore the wind, or rather so as to bring the wind 
abeam ; and the prow headed direct for the spar, 
on which, as he gradually decreased the distance 
between himself and the wreck, he made out the 
figure to be that of a boy, of certainly not more 
than ten or twelve years of age ; and who was 
now but too evidently almost exhausted in his 
struggles to keep his position upon the drift- 
ing wood, over which the sea made a clean 
breach nearly every moment. But the sight of 
the boat coming down to’his assistance, cheered 
him to renewed exertion; and as soon as Al- 
phonse got within hailing distance, his voice was 
raised encouragingly to the boy, bidding him 
hold fast for but a few moments longer, and all 
would be well. The utmost caution was ne- 
cessary in nearing the spar, lest it should dash 
the boat to pieces ; but by a little nice calcula- 
tion this was finally accomplished, and the boy 
relieved from his perilous situation, and placed 
in the bottom of Alphonse’s boat. 

It was fortunate that he had reached him as he 
did ; a few moments more would have’ entirely 
consumed his remaining strength, and he would 
soon have been washed into the sea and found a 
watery grave. But now c ed Alpk 8 
struggle to reach the land, and a most doubtfal 
one it seemed at first. But he kept a brave 
heart in his breast, and with his utmost physical 
strength, plied his oars to aid the sail and to keep 
the boat in the right position ; until at last, when 
himself nearly exhausted, he got under the lee of 
a projecting promontory, rounded to, and at 
last made a safe landing with the boy, whose life 
he had saved at such imminent peril of his own, 
and took him to the humble cottage where he 
lived, and applied such restoratives as he re- 
quired. 

A little nursing and kindness were all the boy 
required, and these soon testored him to sound 
physical health again. He told his simple but 
sad story, how all were lost, who were on board 
the vessel he was in, save himself; and that he 
had thus lost his only friend on earth, his father. 
But Alphonse promised to protect him, and be a 
father to him ; indeed he at once realized of how 
much use this boy might ultimately be to him. 
He therefore adopted him, and taught the lad to 
consider their interests as one and the same. 
Already acquainted with the sea, the boy would 
be so useful to him in the managing of his boat, 
and in many other ways, that suggested them- 
selves; especially relating to his expectations 
about the secret treasure buried in the distant 
isle of the Archipelago. It seemed to him as 
thongh fortune had purposely sent him the boy 
to aid him in these matters; and it greatly re- 
lieved his mind, inasmuch as he could trust him 
who at once became greatly attached to his de- 
liverer; whie, though it would have been abso- 
lutely necessary for him to have some one to as- 
sist him in his plans, who else could he have 
trusted? It would have been a great risk to 
have confided his secret to any man, but the boy 
was just the needed aid for him. 

It still required much delay béfore Alphonse 
could possess himself of the proper materials to 
prosecute his designs ; but finally, these were ob- 
tained, and everything was prepared for his at- 
tempt to test the honesty of the pirate’s commu- 
nication. It was a strange errand, and caused 
our adventurer some unpleasant compunctions ; 
but he reasoned that the treasure unless improv- 
ed by him, would remain perhaps, undiscovered 
forever. He might possess himself of it, and it 
would not only form a support for himself, but 
enable him to do much good to others. 

At last all things were arranged, plenty of 
homely but good provisions laid in store, and 
Alphonse and the boy put out to sea, ostensi- 
bly to go on a fishing excursion ; in order not to 
excite the suspicion of the people, but in reality 
for along trip to the outermost island of the 
group. Our adventurer had never landed on 
the island designated yet; though he had made 
if out once, and satisfied himself with regard to 
its bearings, as agreeing with the rover’s descrip- 
tion; and therefore he knew now exactly how to 
steer his craft. It became necessary to a cer- 
tain extent, to admit the boy into his confidence ; 
that is to say, so far as to inform him of the 
possession of a valuable treasure, and of its 
being buried in one of the islands ; but as it re- 





garded its history, or how it came to his know- 
ledge, of course, Alphonse said not. Moreover, 
he bound the boy by the most solemn ‘Turkish 
oath, not to reveal even the fact of his possessing 
this wealth; and thus he took every possible pre- 
caution in relation to it. But it was hardly ne- 
cessary to bind the boy by a promise even, for 
his gratitude towards his preserver was unbound- 
ed, and the child, feeling his entire dependence 
upon Alphonse, and realizing his kindness, also, 
loved him sincerely. ‘Thus everything seemed 
propitious for his purpose, and in all respects as 
he could wish. 

The boat with its two inmates danced pleas- 
antly on its tour of discovery, and the boy show- 
ed himself most apt and trustworthy in aiding, 
as it regarded its management, steering a part of 





the night, while AJphonse stole a few moments 
of sleep ; but at the close of the second day, the 
long looked-for island rose before his eyes, quite 
isolated from the rest of the group, and they has- 
tened to make a landing in a quiet and sheltered 
little harbor. By consulting the tiny bit of 
parchment, Alphonse found ‘the bearings thus 
far, to be all right, and at once, with the boy’s 
assistance, moored his boat safely, and got out 
the utensi!s which he had brought with him for 
digging up the treasure. 

The island was asmall one, entirely uninha- 
bited, save by the sea birds that built their nests 
and laid their eggs there; foot of man rarely 
trod its precincts, and the stillness seemed almost 
ominous to cur adventurer, as he followed the 
route laid down on the parchment inland. First 
satisfying himself that his landing had been un- 
observed by any sail that might have chanced to 
be in sight, and also that there was no one to 
overlook his operations upon the island, Al- 
phonse and the boy pursued the course as direct- 
ed, and soon stood upon the desired spot. It was 
the work of but ashort time, to prove whether 
the prisoner’s story was true or otherwise; for 
after digging down almost precisely the distance 
specified, the instrument with which he worked 
struck with an ominous ring upon the surface of 
some metallic substance, which evidently cover- 
ed a hollow vessel of some sort, from the pecu- 
liarity of the sound. The secret was soon solved 
by his bringing to the light an iron box, which 
with its contents, was as much as he could con- 
veniently raise from the hole he had dug. ‘The 
lid was now raised, and there was revealed to 
the eyes of Alphonse Tonti, a sight of wonder- 
ous richness, and of almost fabulous wealth. 
Diamonds and gold were heaped together with 
other precious stones, in the utmost confusion 
and splendor of effect. Unbounded riches were 
before him ; he hardly knew what to do, and for 
some time gazed upon the treasure in silence. 
But arousing to the necessity of action, he care- 
fully replaced the earth and obliterated all signs 
of his visit to the island, lest by some possible 
chance it might otherwise lead to discovery, and 
again impressing the importance of secrecy upon 
his boy, he secreted the treasure in the little 
cabin of his boat, in the midst of a cask of sea- 
bread. Now where should he go—whither 
should he steer his boat? The wealth he had 
got possession of, he felt would constantly jeop- 
ardize his life—he felt an uneasiness he had nev- 
er before realized. He opened the iron box, 
took out enough gold to serve him for almost 
any ordinary purpose, buried the box once more 
in its old place, and then felt easier. 

Having thus carefully deposited the box once 
more, in the spot where it had so long remained, 
and removed all signs of the earth’s having been 
disturbed, his mind seemed to be settled as to 
his future course. Up to this time, it had been 
undecided, because it depended upon the settle- 
ment of the question whether the old prisoner 
had given him truthful information, or whether 
the story he had told, was but the result of a 
weakened and discased brain. The truth was 
now demonstrated, and he had clear premises 
upon which to found his plans and purposes for 
the future. Once more he embarked with his 
boy, but this time he did not direct the prow of 
his boat whence he had come towards the Gre- 
cian coast; but running up to the northward a 
long reach, tacked boldly to the east, and stood 
into the harbor of Smyrna. The business he 
had in hand was of a most peculiar and critical 
charagter. He realized that unless he managed 
itin the very shrewdest manner, he would in 
some way betray his entire business, and this he 
knew would be to lose all. 

Operating under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, and with the necessity for the most 
profound secrecy as it regarded the plins and 
purposes which actuated him, he could not, of 
course, accomplish his desires with that celerity 
that he might otherwise have done; and thus it 
was nearly twelve months after he had landed 
at Smyrna, after his first visit to the island, be- 
fore he had succeeded in building such a boat, 
with a cabin and deck flush fore-and-aft, as he 
desired. One that he could with the aid of his 
boy easily manage ; and yet which would be 
sufficiently secure for him to attempt the navi- 
gation of the open waters of the sea. But this 
was at last accomplished, and our adventurer 
found himself master of a trim little felucca, of 
thirty odd tons burthen, a very witch for sailing, 
and one easy to handle. Proper stores with 
Alphonse’s ample means were carefully and 
quietly put on board with a few trusty weapons, 
and once more were the waves to be trusted. 

The most favorable season for his purpose 
was carefully selected, and several pleasant ex- 
cursions of afew leagues were taken, just to 
teach the boy how to do his part of the business, 
and to try the felucca. She was dry, secure, and 
really a trim and beautiful craft. During their 
stay in Smyrna, Alphonse had learned much of 
life, of human nature, and had taught his boy 
much ; had laid out and matured plans for the 
future, and had supplied himself with the ne- 
cessary means of carrying out these plans. | At 
last, one dark night, Alphonse and his protege 
cast off the moorings of their boat, and slipped 
quietly away to the southward; choosing this 
period, that they might not be followed, or even 
their departure remarked, and so they steered 
quietly towards the southern extremity of the 
Archipelago. From his youth, Alphonse had 
ever been a remarkable shot with the pistol, or 
any sortof fire-arms ; and he had been teaching 
and practising his boy with these weapons, that 
in case they were attacked, he might aid him in a 
d.fence. The boy was an apt scholar in this 
practice, as indeed in all his master sought to 
teach him; and Alphonse already felt that un- 
less they were attacked by a large number at a 
time, he could make amost formidable resistance, 
and therefore realized a sense of security and 
satisfaction in his trim bark. All things were 
most providently arranged and every contingen- 
cy provided for. 

Being now of a larger size, his craft of course 
was more liable to observation, and he was ob- 
liged to be much more particular in approaching 
the spot where the treasure was buried. Indeed 
he was obliged to stand off and on, in the neigh- 
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borhood for some days, before he dared to make 
the attempt to land, or felt secure in doing so. 
At last one fine moonlight night, he run into the 
little harbor, and securing his craft, hastened to 
the spot where he had re-buried the treasure, and 
with the aid of the boy,in an hour after, all 
traces of their visit were again removed, and the 
iron box and its contents were safely secreted on 
board the felucca. It was now the most natu- 
ral thing possible, for Alphonse Tonti to steer 
his little vessel towards the broad, open waters 
of the Mediterranean sca, and when he once fair- 
ly obtained his bearing upon its bosom, to turn 
his prow towards the coast of Italy, and the bay 
of Naples ! 

Nearly twelve years had passed since he was 
in these waters before ; to him, long, long years, 
some of toil and hopeless labor, some of sad 
and lonely imprisonment, and some of strange 
adventure ; and so time had been consumed; but 
ever with one polar star before his eyes, one mag- 
net to guide him, and that was his sacred love 
for Nydia, daughter of the proud house of Col- 
onna, Never for an hour, through all these 
strange vicissitudes, had he forgotten his sweet 
playmate, or the dear cherished words of affec- 
tion which she had addressed to him in that try- 
ing hour of their separation beneath her father’s 
roof. He had during all this time lived in spirit 
on the past, had loved to recall those scenes, to 
dreain over them and to pray for Nydia’s happi- 
ness. He realized still that there remained the 
same objections to his suit towards her, as there 
had always been. 

The mere possession of the princely wealth 
which he had so strangely obtained, did not re- 
move that barrier; he was not foolish enough to 
hope for success in his object of winning Nydia, 
without great labor, quiet and patient effort, and 
making the whole matter a perfect study. But 
he did often whisper to his own heart not to des- 
pair, that time, perseverance, circumstances, all 
might, perhaps, at length favor his purpose ; 
and with this conviction at his heart, and spur- 
ring him onward, with a resolve to patiently 
await for time to aid his suit; with a conscious- 
ness of truth and affection which would render 
him true and faithful through whatever trial 
presented itself, he entered the bright and beau- 
tiful bay, a light heart throbbing in his breast. 

Here Alphonse was comparatively at home ; 
he knew every locality and risk that he would 
be called upon to encounter, and was therefore 
enabled to land at once, and to safely secrete his 
treasure, shrewdly resolving to maintain the in- 
cognita that years had thrown over his personal 
appearance. He did not scek his father’s house 
at all. This would have been to discover his 
secret in part, and therefore he took lodgings in 
a quict part of the town with bis boy, adopted 
an unassuming student’s dress of black, and at 
once accommodated himself to its character; 
and thus he made such observation as he pleased, 
and acquired such information as he desired con- 
cerning Nydia and her father, while he was 
himself entirely unknown and unsuspected. His 
adventures Were often curious, and sometimes 
dangerous ; but his physical strength which was 
remarkable, and his manly courage, always car- 
ried him through these scenes and adventures in 
safety. Inthe meantime, his boy who was re- 
markable for aptness and ingenuity, was of great 
advantage to him, and they lived together in the 
most pleasant and agreeable manner. 

We necd hardly expatiat - here upon the earn- 
est desire by which Alphonse was exercised, as 
it regarded seeing her, who as a child had been 
his gentle and dearly-loved playmate, but who 
had now grown to womanhood. Once or twice 
he did see her at a distance; and though in his 
dreams he had pictured those well-remembered 
charms of the lovely girl, as ripened into the per- 
fection of womanhood, yet he now felt that he 
had fallen far short of the reality in his expecta- 
tions. He knew very well, that to make him- 
self known at the palace, or to his father, was to 
cause him to be forbidden all intercourse there, 
and therefore he manfully governed }.is longing 
desires, by looking forward to future hopes. 
Nor would he venture even to attempt an epis- 
tolary intercourse with Nydia; he saw that she 
was well—comparatively happy, and he was 
patient ! 

But at last, after many wecks of anxiety and 
watchfulness, after watching the Colonna gar- 
dens until he was weary of soul with disappoint- 
ment, he one day espied Nydia there, and alone. 
He could no longer restrain the promptings of 
his love, and he resolved to risk all for the sake 
of meeting her once more; longer forbearance he 
felt would unman him, and he must see her, be 
re-assured, or refused by her—anything was bet- 
ter than this suspense. 

He scaled the walls as we have already des- 
cribed, met Nydia, told her in brief his story, 
once more learned from her own lips that she 
still loved him, and the reader need not be further 
reminded of that tender garden scene. 





CHAPTER IX. 
THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Ir was night in Naples, the usual stillness reign- 
ed over the lovely bay and city, and the moon, 
as though never tired of lighting up such a scene, 
over which she seemed to linger with delight, 
shone serenely over all. A careful observer 
would have been apt to notice at this hour, that 
considerable numbers of a certain class of the 
city populace entered the doors of the wine-shop 
on the Numedi, and disappeared silently. They 
did not seem engaged in the usual occupation 
that employed those who resorted hither ; that 
is to say, they did not sit down at the tables 
either inside or outside the door, and call for 
wine and tobacco; but evidently bent upon some 
particular purpose, they entered quietly, and 
disappeared. Many more had already entered 
than could find even standing room in the small 
shop itself; but the mystery would soon have 
been solved, if an observer had followed any of 
these people within the door. Though he would 
have run the risk of being challenged for the 
pass word; and if considered a spy, after fail- 
ing to give it, he would most assuredly have re- 
ccived summary punishment. 
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Beneath the foundation of the wine-shop, there 
had been excavated a deep and broad cellar, 
which indeed, was so extensive, that it under- 
mined several of the adjoining buildings, all un- 
known to those who dwelt inthem. The cellar 
was damp of course, and the lamps that were 
placed here and there, burned with a most hu- 
mid appearance ; but the place was secret as the 
grave, and could only be entered through the 
little back room, in the rear of the wine-shop. 
Here, congregated together at this time, was 
some hundred and more of that class of the 
people of Naples, who had not long before com- 
posed the mob before the palace walls of Count 
Colonna. Their dark countenances looked 
doubly dark and forbidding, in the dim, uncer- 
tain light of the cellar ; and they looked like men 
capable of any vile business, from the violence 
of the open highwayman, to the villany of the 
midnight assassin. 

The few scattered lamps seemed to grow dim- 
mer and dimmer each moment, anda more dreary, 
unwholesome, ghostly place could hardly be 
conceived of. Add to this, the general appear- 
ance of the cut-throat set of mortals that were 
congregated here, and the reader has a fair pic- 
ture of this secret cellar. The occupants were 
discussing the entire failure of their late attempt 
upon the Colonna palace, and scheming as it 
regarded another and more sure mode of proce- 
dure touching their object in the same quarter. 
The late failure to possess themselves of their 
enemy seemed only to spur them on to fresh 
effort. They heeded not the severe punishment 
which they had received, they forgot the score of 
comrades who had lost their lives in the same 
business and so fruitlessly ; they forgot their own 
wounds, and only sought revenge. You could 
have counted twenty men there, with scars and 
bandages, whose hurts were received in the late 
expedition before the palace. 

It was proposed by one of fhe party, that the 

steward of the palace should be bribed; this 
would cost but a few broad pieces of gold, and 
would save many broken heads. It would be a 
cheap way of gaining entrance, and a very small 
party might charge themselves with the duty to 
be performed, and it might thus be quietly effect- 
ed. The same person who proposed this, also 
added, that he had very good reasons for be- 
lieving that this might be done as far as the 
steward was concerned ; who was by no means 
proof against a purse of gold, when offered for 
the trifling service of leaving a door unbolted at 
the time desired. Others were ready to cor- 
roborate the character of Bartolo, for cupidity 
and avarice; and no doubt was felt as to his 
doing his part of the business, if well paid for it, 
and properly approached. Another of the con- 
spirators argued that they should not pay gold 
for that which they could easily obtain by the 
use of their own physical energies, and if strength 
and courage failed, then, stratagem would at 
least serve free of cost. 

As the assembly increased in numbers, others 
of the conspirators joined in the consultation. 
Some a little heated with wine, were for renew- 

+ ing the attack that very night, and make another 
mad attempt to carry the palace by storm and at 
all hazards. These advocates held up the prom- 
ise of success; pictured the amount of spoils 
that they might possess themselves of, and show- 
ed that when the person of the Count Colonna 
was once in their hands, that they should make 
sure of him, by cutting off his head and suspend- 
ing his body from the loftiest of his turrets. All 
this was most exciting, and worked on the im- 
azination of the wine-heated brains of the throng, 
and the plan seemed every moment to gain ground 
with the mass of the conspirators; and fresh ad- 
vocates spoke in its favor; until, foolhardy and 
hazardous as the plan appeared, yet it seemed 
just about to be adopted, when a young man, 
sitting near the chair of the presiding officer— 
for the conspirators had now come to some 
state of order—rose, and in a quiet, unobtrusive 
way, counselled caution and delay. 

He warned them against giving way too read- 
ily to the impulse of the moment; told them 
that no general would go into battle, however 
just the cause, until he had taken time to pre- 
pare for the contest ; that by giving way to pre- 
cipitancy they would defeat their own object ; 
that the obvious reason of their late failure be- 
fore the palace of Count Colonna, was because 
they had not properly preconcerted their attack, 
and pursued it with some degree of system. He 
bade them to learn by that sad and fatal expe- 
rience, wisdom for the future; and that what- 
ever was to be done, let it be done wisely and 
calmly. He told them that it was a safe rule, 
before putting one’s self in peril, to foresee and 
fear it; but when once there, and its penalty was 
incurred, to despise it, and let impromptu cour- 
age and force of will have free scope. There- 
fore he once more bade them to be cautious and 
do nothing in haste. 

But scarcely had the speaker sat down, when 
he who had advised the summary attack, asked 
what right the speaker who preceded him had to 
advise at all, after the part he had taken in the 
attack upon the carriage—for the speaker was 
the artist who had so opportunely, for the count’s 
safety, challenged the mob, and protected the 
door of his carriage, until the postilions had been 
enabled to drive on, and place their master and 

“T should like to know 
himself worthy your confi- 
continued the speaker; ‘‘for my part, 
he looked on that occasion, with a loaded pistol 
in his hand aimed at one of our friends, very 
much like an enemy, rather than a friend; and 
I am free to say, I have never fully understood 
what that part of the affair meant.” As the 
speaker closed with these ominous words, fifty 
dark visages were turned upon the young artist, 
who, however, on his part, seemed not in the 
least diseoncerted or moved to anger, but coolly 
returning the resolute glance of his fine, cleareye 
upon the angry throng about him, said : 

“IT thought that most of you comprehended 
why that part was taken by me, on the occasion 
referred to by him who just spoke? I knew 
what none of you knew at that time, that the 
police were in force, and within a bugle’s call of 

the spot; awaiting for the first act of violence 
S\ in your part, upon the Count Colonna, to 


his daughter in safety. 
if he has proved 


dence ?” 























come upon you with a strength of numbers that 
would have made prisoners of two thirds of you 
all. That act, like the one now proposed, was 
precipitous, and ill-advised. There was no pre- 
paration made for it, and it was, fortunately for 
you all, checked, as you are aware, by my inter- 
ference, To show you all whether the govern- 
ment felt friendly towards me for my part of 
the business that day, let me tell you that the 
police have been in scarch of me ever since, until 
a few days past, and it is even now with extreme 
caution that I venture into the streets of Naples. 
I have awaited until to-day, when the heat of 
the affair has seemed to have blown over, and 
once more, I am at home at my studio. Does 
all this look as though I was no friend of the 
popular movement, that I am no liberalist in 
sentiment ?” 

Perfectly satisfied at the explanation of the 
young artist, the conspirators seemed partly in- 
clined to adopt the policy advised by him, and at 
once began to advise as to the laying of proper 
plans, in the carrying out of their general designs, 
of yidding themselves of the Count Colonna and 
all his influence. They proposed still to attack 
the Colonna palace, but resolved to do it more 
carefully; that is to say, under a better system 
of arrangement. That the count was the head 
and front of all their trouble, they seemed as freely 
to admit, as they did to realize that he was their 
enemy; and uponhim they had evidently resolved 
to vent the whole strength of their vengeance. 
Under the existing circumstances, the plan pro- 
posed for bribing the steward, seemed to be the 
most feasible one that presented itself; and he 
who had proposed it, was called upon for the 
evidence which he possessed to prove the posi- 
tion he had advanced, as to the willingness of 
the servant to betray the maste , fora handsome 
reward. Thus called upon, the party referred to, 
made such disclosures, as certainly presented 
good grounds for such a supposition, and at all 
events, exhibited the great cupidity and dis- 
honesty of the servant. 

The evidence brought thus before the con- 
spirators, showed that the steward was entirely 
open to bribery, and no good reason could be offer- 
ed, why he would not accept a goodly offer to 
transact any treacherous design. And we may 
confess, as we know all of these circumstances, 
that the party himself once more called upon, 
acknowledged -his willingness to concede to 
the wishes of the conspirators, providing they 
would suitably pay him for the service. Treach- 
ery at any time is most disagreeable, but at this 
time, even to the conspirators, it seemed to be 
more than usually so; and they appeared to 
dread the stigma that hung over the crime as 
much as the risk they run, in the transaction 
they were engaged upon. All sense of justice 
was not gone by any means; for they seemed to 
realize that they were engaged in some exceed- 
ingly questionable business, and they felt that 
crime was hanging over them. Thus guilt ever 
tracks, ever hangs over its dupes ; we may sin, 
hoping not to be discovered; but we cannot 
silence the still, internal voice of conscience, 
that says to us, guilty, guilty, guilty! 

The young artist came and took a seat closer 
by the speaker’s side, and evinced so much in- 
terest in the matter of the steward’s treachery, 
and willingness to betray the confidence placed 
in him, as to the safety of the palace grounds, 
that the presiding officer of the rude meeting 
proposed him as a committee of one to visit the 
steward and sound him as to his feelings upon 
the subject. But, although the young artist de- 
clined this. office, he was still very active in the 
measures taken in reference to the subject; and 
it was finally settled that Pedro Elmini should 
be delegated for this delicate purpose; and to 
this end, he was to report on the following even- 
ing to the conspirators. Soon after the short 
discussion that ensued upon this matter, the 
meeting was dissolved; and on the following 
evening, nearly the same persons agin present- 
ed themselves, to form the body who should 
hear his report. Pedro Elmini reported that al- 
though the steward dared not thus betray the 
palace and his master, for fear that it would in 
some way appear against him, and cause his 
discharge from office ; yet, he would, for a hand- 
some reward, give the conspirators such infor- 
mation as should enable them to effect a safe 
entrance within the walls, providing they paid 
him a round sum in gold. 

And further, when called upon, Pedro Elmini 
gave strong evidence of the cupidity of the 
steward, and his readiness to be bribed in any 
way that should not expose him to conviction, 
and yet should put into his pocket a round sum 
in gold. All went to show the great cupidity of 
the steward, and his great want of honesty and 
truthfulness in regard to the interests and care 
of the Colonna estate. He had even gone so 
far as to demand a retaining fee of twenty pieces 
of gold; and this Pedro had felt authorized in 
paying him, and had done so, on his promise to 
be faithful to the conspirators; and, finally, to 
consummate the bargain as it regarded the infor- 
mation which he sought for his companions. 

This report having been duly considered by 
the conspirators, it was resolved to raise the 


necessary sum of moncy, and at once to secure 


Buartolo’s services, in leaving open a certain pri- 
yate entrance at night, so that a small party of 
the lazzaroni could enter and pillage the palace, 
and commit such other outrages as they pleased. 
Pedro Elmini was the agent once more between 


the conspirators and the treacherous steward ; | 


and showing him a hundred harks in gold, prom- 
ised to place them in Bartolo’s hand the mo- 
ment the party should pass within the doors of 
the palace walls; at the same time telling him 
that his life was not worth a straw in value, if 
he played them false. Thus the whole business 
was arranged, and the subsequent night but one 
was to be the time for its consummation. In 
the meantime, the conspirators were to care- 
fully prepare themselves for the emergency; and 
this scheme at least, promised well for success, 
in putting the person of Count Colonna into the 
hands of his bitterest enemies. 

On the following morning, after the conspira- 
tors had made the arrangements we have des- 
cribed above, Pedro Elmini, as he was crossing 
the Numedi, met Gobbo the hunchback, coming 





out of the Widow Lenti’s house, and stopping, 
he addressed him : 

“ Well, Gobbo, how’s the widow, this morn- 
ing ?” 

“ Doing finely ; she has thrown off that fever, 
and is already able to sit up,” answered the 
hunchback, limping forward with the rolling 
gate that his deformity caused. 

“Thanks to thy nursing; why, Gobbo, thou 
art a brave specimen of a man; when necd be, 
thou art a lion, and then again a lamb.” 

“ Fie—fie—Pedro, thou shouldst go to courts 
and live with kings, since flattery is so natural on 
that tongue of thine.” 

“Not I, by my soul, not I, Gobbo. But do 
you join us to-morrow night in this new scheme 
of taking the Colonna palace ?”’ 

“ No.” 

“* Why not ?” 

“Tt does not suit me.” 

“ There will be any quantity of booty to be 
shared, and who knows but that the queen of 
beauty may fall to your share !” 

“Queen of beauty! what mean you ?” 

“Why, the Lady Colonna, that young queen 
of the count’s; the belle of Naples.” 

“ Pedro Elmini!” 

Well, Gobbo, what the deuce do you speak to 
me in that style for, and look as though you 
would swallow me ?” 

“Nothing, nothing, good Pedro. 
pain crossed me, that was all.” 

“ You will not join us, then ?” 

“No. LI like not this singling out the Colonna 
family on whom to wreak all our vengeance,— 
there are other prominent parties.” 

“ That is true, but he is the most heartless of 
them all, and we want to revenge ourselves ; rub 
out some old scars, and make an example of 
him.” : 

“Still he is an individual, only,” continued 
the hunchback, “and I had rather fight a prin- 
ciple; that is my creed.” 

“ You are a queer fellow, Gobbo, at one time 
as pugnacious as a bear, and then again it seems 
as though nothing could move you.” 

“Tf Lhad thy comely form, Pedro, I might be 
more even tempered, but nature made me in a 
wayward mood, and I have reflected her.” 

“ Thou art a good fellow, nevertheless,” said 
Pedro, giving him 4 hearty shake of the hand as 


It was a 


- they parted thus. 


The hunchback entered the wine-shop, and 
calling for a small bottle.of the cheap liquor, 
seated himself at the table and discussed the 
contents of a pipe of tobacco, seemingly absorb- 
ed the while in his own contemplations ; but 
there was the same restless activity of the eyes 
observable in him as before, and there was evi- 
dently nothing passing around him that escaped 
his keen observation, notwithstanding this appar- 
ent indifference. Now he would seem to rouse 
himself a little, and exchange a few words with 
this one or that, and then again he would relapse 
into the same listless and dreamy mood which he 
so often seemed to indulge in. His face was a 
decidedly handsome and expressive one, an i his 
fine, large eyes were organs of great beauty. 
But for the unsightly hump upon his back, and 
the consequent contortions of his body, Gobbo 
would have been a most pleasing figure. That 
he was remarkably strong and courageous, those 
who frequented the wine-shop had abundant rea- 
son to know, and this physical superiority was 
no boast with the hunchback, but it was fre- 
quently called forth to right the weak, and pro- 
tect those too feeble to protect themselves against 
imposition. 

That the hunchback was strong-minded, too, 
though perhaps not much cultivated, was very 
certain, inasmuch as the frequenters of the wine- 
shop eagerly sought his advice oftentimes, and 
followed it with confidence and trust in his judg- 
ment. Unlike most persons who suffer from 
physical deformity, he was of a kind, and at 
times seemingly very tender disposition, and 
drew the confidence of those about him towards 
himself; children liked him, and there are few 
better criterions of judgment as to a man’s char- 
acter than children’s love. True, at times, when 
joked and jeered at for the unsightly hump he 
bore, he was irritated, and in his vexation would 
perhaps drop a bitter word. But this was by no 
means often ; and, indeed, it was rarely that any 
one referred to his deformity in that spirit, for he 
was too popular among the lazzaroni of this sec- 
tion of the town for them to wish to annoy him, 
and he was very rarely seen in other sections of 
Naples. 

To those who thus partially knew him, the 
hunchback was a mystery. Little or nothing in 
particular was known of him, save that he lived 
at the Widow Lenti’s, a good woman, who scem- 
ed never tired of praising him, and enumerating 
his virtues. Less than a year had elapsed since 
he came thither, one night, weary and worn, ap- 
parently by travel, and by chance had knocked 
for shelter at her door. He seemed to studiously 
avoid all reference to his past history, and was 
as silent as the grave in all matters relating to 
himself; but to the poor widow his arrival had 
proved a perfect godsend, since he paid her most 
liberally for the shelter she afforded him; nay, 
more than this, she found in him a ready coun- 
sellor and true friend, whose means seemed to be 
ample, and whose charity, to her humble concep- 
tion, was literally unbounded. Nor was his kind- 
ness confined to the Widow Lenti alone ; he had 
an open hand for every sufferer, if he was but 
Many of his 
acts of generous charity he accomplished through 


fairly convinced of his worthiness. 


the widow, not desiring the personal notoriety 
that was contingent upon these deeds. 

At times curiosity was at work concerning him, 
some declaring him to be a renegade priest from 
some of the southern convents,—others thought 
him a political refugee,—and this last idea ob- 
tained most general credence, from his apparent 
sympathy with the republican party, and from 
such sentiments as he was from time to time 
heard to avow. But at all events, his conduct 
had been most blameless, and calculated to make 
friends for him daily, ever since he had become 
a frequenter of the neighborhood, and as we have 
already said, he was a favorite with nearly all. 
The keeper of the wine-shop used to laugh at 
Gobbo for buying a whole bottle of wine and 





scarcely ever drinking but a single glass of it, 
the rest being left for the use of any chance 
comer. 

Whatever his means of information might be, 
his knowledge was certainly most remarkable. 
He seemed to know the policy and plans of the 
government as completely as its highest officers, 
and few acts of importance came to the knowl- 
edge of those about him that he was not already 
familiar with, whether it related to Italian poli- 
tics or those of other parts of Europe. Some 
looked upon him with a sort of mysterious awe, 
all with respect, and many with a kindly regard 
for his good advice, and liberal and unostenta- 
tious charity. And yet notwithstanding all this, 
his behaviour was at times so eccentric and un- 
accountable to those with whom we have so oft- 
en met him, that he was thought to be weak in 
his brain; and this interpretation was put upon 
his conduct as the most charitable construction. 
Sometimes he would seem not to hear nor un- 
derstand one word that was addressed to him, 
while at other times he was surprisingly quick of 
hearing and apprehension. 

No one could possibly follow him in his vaga- 
ries or whims. Nor was this attempted; but 
those with whom he associated, when they ob- 
served him in these moods, were careful not to 
disturb or annoy him, and they did not remain 
upon him long. Sometimes he would disappear 
for days, and in some instances, for whole weeks 
from their sight. Whither he went, no one knew. 
Some said he went off to his convent, where he 
had access to the coffers, and replenished his 
empty purse, and various other humorous and 
scrious causes for his absence were surmised, all 
of which werc probably groundless. 

When the Widow Lenti was interrogated, she 
could only shake her head, and significantly 
touch her forehead, as much as to say, “ poor 
deformed creature, all his trouble is not in that 
unsightly hump, his mind is diseased !” 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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GRANDFATHER’S CHRISTMAS FANCY. 





BY JOHN CARTER. 
. What shall we do with money, lads, 
The fields are spread with ice? 
And there’s no toyshop on the hill, 
The urchin to entice; 
And we are warmly coated, lads, 
And mother sits at home 
A-hashing up the sausage meat 
For dinner when we come. 


Thus on through life we linger, lads, 
With brighter gems entrusted; 

But there are toyshops on the way, 
Where all our wealth is rusted. 

And then unfit for Heaven, lads, 
We lay us down to die; 

While careless menials watch our side, 
And close the unwilling eye! 





QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


There were more tournaments under Elizabeth 
than under Coeur de Lion ; and Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s “ Arcadia” remains a perpetual instance 
how much that is noble, even heroic and sub- 
lime, may be imprisoned in the most unreal of 
forms. In many respects this book is a type of 
its time. There perhaps never was a period in 
the history of this country in which there was so 
noble a generation of men, so much self-sacrifice 
and devotedness. And there never was any 
queen or woman with such high qualifications as 
those of Elizabeth, placed in the cireumstances 
to call out in so high a degree that real chivalry 
of heart which we will hope never utterly dies at 
any time or place. 

A young woman—for she was young when it 
all began ; beautiful, too—for she was beautiful ; 
standing alone against Europe, the perpetual 
mark of the assassin, yet never quailing ; greatest 
ever in greatest danger; she, the one champion 
of what in England, at least, every best and 
greatest man believed to be the cause of God; 
what young, generous-hearted man could help 
devoting himself to her? Even in these dis- 
passionate days there are hearts enough which 
would leap at such a call, and forget for a while 
their private love-makings and money-makings. 
And now that the affectations of the age have 
furnished all this feeling with a language, and 
we see the young English chivalry crowding 
round Elizabeth’s throne, throwing at her feet 
themselves, their fortunes, and their lives ; im- 
ploring with all manner of passionate extrava- 
gance—from the most simple-minded devotedness 
to the most conceited euphuistic coxcombry—to 
be allowed to live for her and to die for her. In 
a few it was hollow, but with the many it was 
sound, They did what they said. 

These were the men who fought her battles, 
who did give their lives for her, and—what was 
perhaps less easy—gave their money ; equipping 
armics, paying campaign expenses, furnishing 
fleets, fighting, cruising ; at her work, whatever 
her service required, three times blessed when 
she paid them with a smile ora kind word. This, 
as we understand it, was the Court of Elizabeth. 
We will suppose young Hatton to have been one 
of the simplest and truest of them. He “ calls 
God to witness that he has everlastingly vowed 
his life, liberty and fortune to his mistress’s ser- 
vice ;’’ and till we see better reason to distrust 
him, we must believe that he said what he meant. 
He was proud to serve her—proud as the Knight 
of La Mancha to serve his Dulcinea—and proud 
of the especial notice with which she distinguish- 
ed his devotion. 

Let us suppose further—for Elizabeth was no 
ideal queen of fairyland, but a very flesh and 
blood woman, with as many great gifts and as 
many little weaknesses was were ever united in 
a single mortal body—let us suppose that she 
liked to have all those handsome young men 
about her—that a personal enjoyment of their 
devotion to herself mixed itself with her admir- 
ation of their loyalty (she was forty at the time 
when the letters were written, and it is an age 
when ladies set especial value on such attention) ; 
what wonder that she liked to see them around 
her, to receive their homage?’ And so the 
writer proceeds in his analysis of glorious Queen 
Bess, most gallantly defending her reputation 
from the slanderer and his lie. —Fraser’s Magazine. 
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VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


Late accounts from California state that num- 
bers of vessels were engaged in the coal traffic 
between Vancouver's Island and San Francisco. 
The coal in Vancouver’s Island is as abundant and 
more easy of access than that of Oregon. Van- 
couver’s Island, an important possession of 
Great Britain, is about 400 miles long, by fifiy 
wide, and is distant 900 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. It possesses all the advantages which a 
fertile soil, healthy climate, plenty of coal and 
timber and excellent harbors, can afford. Its 
population is about 600, They will largely and 
rapidly increase, and the island will ere many 
years, be the great rendezvous of British commerce 
in the North Pacitic.—Boston Sunday Despatch. 
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Who will love thee, my beautifal one, 
When I shall be no more? 
My earthly sands are nearly ran 
On Time’s uncertain shore! 
My pulse is feeble—and the ehill 
Of death is on my brow, 
Yet, to my heavenly Father's will 
I humbly—meekly bow ; 
And he who little children blest, 
Will love thee when I’ve gone to rest! 


Though pure and fair thy sunny brow— 
And soft thy rosy cheek, x 
With silvery voice which even now 
My name hath learned to speak ; 
Yet, Time’s rough hand may change its tone, 
The rosetint fade away— 
The sunny brow by care be marked, 
Ere close of life’s brief day! 
But early seek thy Saviour’s love, 
When I have found my rest abore. 


And now my son—my only son, 
Preas those sweet lips to mine; 

And round my neck, my darling one, 
Thy arms once more entwine! 

My sight grows dim! and even now 
A mist seems passing o’er 

Thy childish form so dear to me— 
Which I shall see no more! 

Yet, he who hears the orphan's prayer, 

Will bless thee with a father’s eare! 


ABOUT THE CAMEL. 


The want of good pastures and fresh streams 
is very unfavorable to cattle, but the camel 
makes amends to the Tartars of the Ortous for 
the absence of the rest. It is the real treasure 
of the desert. It can remain fifteen days 

even a month without eating 


or 
however miserable the country, it alw: 


something to satisfy it, especially if the soil is 
impregnated with an nitre ; 
animals will not touch, bram or even dry 
wood, serve it for food. Yet little as it costs 
to keep, the camel is more useful than can be 
imagined out of the countries where Providence 
has placed it. Its ordi burden is seven or 
eight hundred weight, thus laden it can go 
forty miles a day. In many Tartar countries 
they are used to draw the coaches of the 
or princes ; but this can only be on flat 
for their fleshy feet would not permit 
ascend hills and draw a carriage after them. 

Notwithstanding this softness of its foot, how- 
ever, the camel can walk over the roughest roads, 
stones, sharp thorns, roots of trees, etc., without 
being hurt. But if obliged to walk too far, the 
real sole of its foot wears out, and the flesh is 
laid bare. ‘The Tartars, under such circumstan- 
ces, By it shoes of sheep-skin; but # after 
this the journey is still much prolonged, the crea- 
ture lies down phe must be abandoned. 

There is nothing the camel dreads so much as 
a wet and marshy soil. When it places its foot 
on mud and finds it slip, it begins to stagger like 
a drunken man, and often falls heavily on its 
side. Every year, toward the spring, the camel 
loses its hair, and it all goes to the last fragment 
before the new comes on. For about twenty 
days it is as naked as if it had been clean shav- 
ed from head to tail; and then it is extremel 
sensitive to cold and rain. You may see 
shiver all over, like a man exposed to cold with- 
out clothes. But by d the hair grows 
again; at first it is extremely fine and beautiful, 
and when it is once more long and thick the 
camel can brave the severest frost. It delights 
then in marching against the north wind, or stand- 
ing on the top of a hill to be beaten by the tem- 
pest and breathe the freezing air. Naturalists 
have sometimes said that camels cannot live in 
cold countries; but they could hardly have 
meant to speak of ‘Tartar camels, whom the least 
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heat exhausts, and who certainly could not bear * 


the climate of Arabia. 

The fur of an ordinary camel weighs ten 
pounds ; it is sometimes as soft as silk. That 
which the entire animal has under its neck and 
along its legs is rough, tufted, and black ; but the 
hair in general is reddish or gray. ‘Tartars do 
not take any care of it, but suffer it, when it falls 
off, to be lost. In the place where the camels 
feed upon you may see great bunches of it, like 
old rags, blowing about ; and sometimes, in the 
hollows and corners of the hills, large quantities 
will be drifted by the wind. But it ‘is never 
picked up, or only a small portion of it, to make 
a coarse sort of sacks and carpets. 

The milk of the camel is excellent both for 
butter and cheese ; the flesh is tough, ill-flavored, 
and little esteemed by the Tartars. ‘They make 
use, however, of the hump, which they cut in 
slices and take with their tea.—Huc’s Journey 
through Tartary. 
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VISIT TO THE PATAGONIANS, 

About nine, whilst drifting on past Pictou 
Island, we observed lying off Garden Island three 
canoes, which presently put off to us, each one 
containing a Fuegian pa his family, more or 
less numerous. in each there were two women 
and children, and in one an infant at the breast, 
in another a poor, decrepid old man. Whilst 
scarcely discernable with the naked eye, we 
heard their stentorian voices, shouting ‘‘ Yam- 
mer schooner,” (give me :)—amazing indeed is 
the power of their voice. As they severally hove 
in sight, they gesticulated and shouted with every 
wild and remarkable expression, one man in par- 
ticular being very garrulous and full of vivacity. 
The impression they made on my mind, as they 
became distinctly seen, first by the telescope, and 
afterwards by the naked eye, is one which can 
never be ettaced. It seemed incredible they 
could be human beings. You observed a lop- 
sailed, strange, uncouth thing on the water, not 
to be called a boat, and not realizing our idea of 
a canoe, but so deep that just the heads of the Fue- 
gians could be seen in it. On a nearer inspec- 
tion, however, I could trace in many of them, in- 
deed I may say in all, the lineament of noblest 
humanity, and features expressive of benevolence 
and generosity, though, as it were, buried deep 
in deplorable ignorance and abject want. One 
woman hada remarkably prepossessing coun- 
tenance, very openand cheerful; so also had one 
of the men, and he often in our intercourse laugh- 
ed heartily. I had taken some comfort in my 





mind, from the favorable aspect which the isl- | 


ands around us, particularly Pictou and Garden 
Islands, presented; but now my heart swelled 
with emotion, fullof pleasure and satisfaction that 
our errand was for the purpose of imparting be- 
nefits so great and so much needed to those poor 
creatures. I hailed the prospect with a degree 
of rapture.— Memoir of Richard Williams. 
+ ece + 
GOOD ADVICE, 
The best chest expander is a large and happy 
heart. The possessor of a pure and undefiled 
heart, walks erect, respires easily, and looks his 
neighbor in the face with a consciousness of re- 
Ile has no prémonitory symptoms of 
consumption. He has no affection of the spine, 
kidneys, liver or any of the incidental ailings of 
incipient decline. Look at your mean, withered 
and predisposed invalid. His crouched shoul- 
ders, restless eye, and corkscrew back, with a 
little penurious heart, encased in second-hand 
ribs, are indicative of the man and the conse- 
quences. Again we say, throw off your shoulder- 
braces, be lively and good-natured.— 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE MALD FROM O’ER THE SEA. 


(APTER THE MANNER OF EDGAR A. POR.) 


BY W. L. SHOEMAKER. 
It is but a summer or two ago, 
But it seems long time to me, 
That a maiden fair, with golden hair, 
Came over the wide, wide sea ; 
And the beautiful light of her violet eyes, 
As soft as the glow of the evening skies, 
Fell, like a spell, on me. 


She sang me songs in her wild, strange tongue, 
Of her land beyond the sea; 

And my heart with unwonted rapture beat 
As I heard their melody ; 

And I deemed that the songs of the angels above, 
Less thrilling and’ sweet must be. 


Ah, she was as fair as the poct’s dream 
The sprites of her own land be, 

That lure with their songs, and their golden smiles, 
Whoever their face may see, 

Till their souls are-fired with love, as was mine 
By this maid from.o’er-the sea. 


I thought no more of the beauties rare 
That once had charms for me, 

For my soul seemed meshed in the glorious hair 
Of this maid from o’er the sea; 

I gazed on her beauty all day, and at night 
Like a star, through my dreams, flashed she. 


And so the summer flew swiftly by,— 
An enchanted time to me; 
For as I looked upon river and sky, 
The woods and the sunlit lea, 
More rare, and more fair did they gleam on my sight, 
As if, like my soul, they had borrowed a light 
Of this maid from o'er the sea. 


But ah, when the frosts of autumn came, 
And the winds blew drearily, 
And the leaves of the forest seemed tinged with flame, 
A sad change came to me; 
For the one that I loved I saw 20 more,— 
The maid from o’er the sea ; 
But whither she went, or why she went, 
Could no man tell to me. 


And a frost came down on my soul; the winds 
Blew evermore drearily ; 

And the blooms of hope all faded away, 
Like those that decked the lea 

In the beautiful summer that fled with her, 
The maid from o'er the sea. 


But one sweet flower is blooming still,— 

The flower of love that she 
In my heart did plant, which no frost can kill, 
No wintry storms, nor snows can chill, 

In the years that are to be; 


And memory’s light, like the sun’s, will shine, r 


And illumine still the days divine, 
When I happily dreamed the love was mine, 
Of the maid from o’er the sea. 





+ 


[Written for The Flug of our Union.) 


FLORENCE ELWOOD: 


—oR,— 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


eee 
BY MRS. M. E. ROBINSON. 





Frorence Exwoop sat alone in her father’s 
parlor. She did not seem altogether happy, and 
cast frequent and uneasy glances towards a 
small clock which stood upon the mantel before 
her. An half hour passed away in this manner, 
and then the young lady arose, seated herself at 
an open piano, and ran her hands lightly over the 
keys; but the sounds which she elicited did not 
seem to please her partieularly, for leaving the 
instrument abruptly, she commenced turning 
over the leaves of a magazine. After reading 
one paragraph half a dozen times, and failing to 
get interested in what the author intended should 
interest, she gave up the attempt in despair. 

“ This is the third time he has kept me wait- 
ing in this manner!” she exclaimed, indignantly. 
“One whole hour behind the time he named ! 
This is what I call presuming upon kindness ; 

and what young lady is there, I wonder, who 
would be patient under such circumstances? To 
be sure, he suceeeded in making. me believe that 
his tardiness on the two former occasions was 
unavoidable; but this time I shall not be so 
eredulous. If this is the way before marriage, 
what will it be afterwards? I think I shall be 
obliged to resent this treatment, forthe aspect 
of affairs savors somewhat of the tyrannical. 
Hark! the bell rings! That must be my re- 
creant knight, and I’ll try the effect of a frown ; 
it will make a variety, at all events!” 

As Florence Elwood spoke, she threw herself 
into an easy chair, with her back to the door, 
leaned her head negligently on her ‘hand, and 
tried very hard to look much wronged and dis- 
pleased. She heard the door open softly, shut 
with as little noise, and then an elastic step 
coming towards her. 

“T presume to say that the man expects I shall 
yun to meet him, and perhaps reward him witha 
kiss, that he has deigned to come at all!” she 


discreet as to speak the name. 
do as I do; never mention names, for they are 
always getting one into trouble. 
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talking nonsense. I mistook you for somebody 
else, that was all,” said the latter, smiling and 
blushing at the same time. 

“ Somebody else! And you were so very in- 
Now you should 


I wonder what 
you were—” 

“ You put this bracelet into my lap, I suppose ; 
is it for me?” interrupted Florence, who hoped 
to turn her cousin’s attention in another direc- 
tion ; for, truth to tell, she dreaded her merciless 
sallies. 

“For you—of course it is. But how sub- 
limely indifferent you were to uncle Edward’s 
beautiful present! A spool of thread, I verily 
believe, would have met with a more gracious 
reception. I’ll call on him as I go home, and 
tell-him all about it; I know he’ll feel highly 
flattered.” 

“ Uncle Edward knows that I always appreciate 
his gifts,” rejoined Florence ; “and as this was 
simply a mistake, I must coax you to keep it a 
secret.” 

“ Well, perhaps I will, as I am in pretty good 
humor at this time. But you must give up all 
hopes of any better company than mine this 
morning, for Mr. Austin Danforth has business in 
another direction,” added Kate, more seriously. 
“Have you seen him?’ asked Florence, 
quickly. 

“ Yes, he passed me hurriedly, and did not 
even raise his head ; perhaps he hoped not to be 
recognized.” 

“ Are you sure it was Mr. Danforth, Kate ?” 
demanded Florence, in a tone which she intend- 
ed should be quite careless and unconcerned, but 
which evinced combined interest and curiosity. 
“Quite sure; besides, he wears a circular 
cloak, does he not ?” queried the other. 

Florence replied in the affirmative. 

“Then Lam right. He had an appointment 
with you ?” 

“ How inquisitive you are to-day, cousin Kate,” 
replicd the young lady addressed, with a smile. 

“Cousins always are; they are a privileged 
class,” retorted Kate, saucily. 

The young ladies were silent for a time. 

“T suppose you didn’t think to turn round and 
see which way he went?” asked Florence, at 
length, in a half reluctant tone and manner. 

“ On the contrary, I did; but you don’t care 
to know such a trivial thing as that.” 

Florence looked wishfully at her companion. 

“ You are so inquisitive to-day, cousin Flor- 
ence,” said Kate Shirley, archly. “ But I'll tell 
you,” she added, suddenly; “he went towards 
Mr. Hall’s house, and I saw him enter the front 
door.” 

Florence Elwood looked thoughtful ; to say 
the least, she considered it very singular that Mr. 
Danforth should act in sucha manner. He had 
failed to keep his appointment, and not troubled 
himself so much as to send her a line of excuse 
for so doing. What was she to think of it? 
Did he intend it as a slight, or was his word 


“Look pale, do I?”’. soliloquized Florence, 
“T don’t see how I 
can, when my check burns so. I do wish that I 
could control myself better. Nurse knows just 
as well as I do, what I was thinking of.” 

Here was another witness against her recreant 
lover. For the purpose of taking a drive with him 
she had staid at home all the morning, and this 
was her reward. “ Out riding with Miss Hall,” 
forsooth! She had reasoned that perhaps busi- 
ness occasioned the call, but business had nothing 
to do with a fine horse and carriage and a pretty 
young lady for a companion. The last point 
she could not reflect upon with entire equanimi- 
ty, and while perplexing herself with a multitude 
of questions, the following note was handed her : 


when she was again alone. 


“Dear FLorence,—Unexpected and impor- 
tant business obliged me to leave town without 
acquainting you with my intention. Iregret my 
unavoidable absence on many accounts, not the 
least of which is, that the drive from which I 
anticipated so much pleasure, must necessarily 
be deferred. But I console myself with thinking 
that we can enjoy it just as much, perhaps, at 
some future time. You may expect to see me 
in about a week ; meantime, excuse my sceming 
neglect, and consider me as 

Devotedly yours, Austin Danxrortn.” 


Florence Elwood read and re-read these lines, 
while surprise and indignation struggled for 
mastery in her mind; surprise and grief that 
she had been so disappointed in his character— 
that he had so forgotten what was due true man- 
hood and honor as to pursue a double course ; 
then indignation whispered that she had been 
wronged and deceived, her confidence misplaced, 
and her trust betrayed. She could read him 
now like an open book; he had not designed 
writing her at all, but having unfortunately met 
Kate Shirley, he had deemed it expedient to 
send her a few lines to lull all suspicion. Therein 
Florence believed that he had deliberately penned 
a falsehood; it was hard to think he had so 
fallen, but she remembered that prevarication 
and deceit go hand in hand, and that one is 
necessary to the success of the other. 

Florence pondered long and anxiously upon 
the painful subject. How had her idol fallen! 
It was a bitter reflection, but the truth must be 
looked firmly in the face. She would do nothing 
precipitate—she would not be hasty, for it was a 
matter involving her whole happiness. 

On the evening of the same day in which 
these incidents transpired, Mr. Elwood urged his 
daughter to accompany him to a concert. Flor- 
ence would much rather have communed with 
her own thoughts in her quiet chamber; but 
duty pointed at the gray hairs which were fast 
appearing on the head of one of the best of 
parents, and she decided to go. 
Music had but few charms for Florence El- 
wood that night; the sweet sounds awoke no 
echoing response in her young heart, for it was 
sad in the memory of its first grief. She sat 
listless and uninterested, gazing mechanically 





good for nothing? Kate Shirley had seen him 
walking in another direction, at preciscly the 
hour when he should have been with her. He 
did not raise his head, and Florence thought 
that betokened conscious guilt, for Kate and the 
young man had known each other for years. 
Moreover, he was seen to enter the house of Mr. 
Hall; and Mr. Hall, as everybody knew, had a 
charming daughter Mary; besides, Mr. Dan- 
forth had always expressed a partiality for the 
name of Mary, and how should she know but 
this same partiality extended to the fair owner. 

It certainly was a dilemma, which might 
have puzzled other than our heroine. Florence 
was not jealous, nor was she exacting ; but like 
every other lady, she liked attention ; and more 
especially from the man, who, in a few months, 
might become her husband. Had he been in- 
different to her, she would have cared little 
* where he went, or who he went to see ; but under 
the circumstances, the matter, trifling as it was, 
really troubled her. 

Kate Shirley was not aware of the peculiar re- 
lationship existing between them, or she would 
have kept her suspicions to herself. She was a 
gay, light-hearted creature, and found something 
to laugh at at every turn of her life; but she 
would not intentionally have strengthened a 
lurking doubt in the mind of Florence. 

The latter endeavored to appear as cheerful 
as usual, but in spite of her efforts to the con- 
trary, her spirits began to flag. Kate’s witty ob- 
servations were faintly smiled at, or left quite 
unnoticed ; and the latter, ascribing her depres- 
sion to the mortification attendant on her mistake, 
rallied her the more on her talents in the way of 
acting. But st length, finding her cousin be- 
coming really sad and taciturn, she left her to 
herself, promising to call again when her com- 
pany would be better appreciated. 

Just five minutes after her departare, an elderly 











thought, shaking her pretty head, as the step 
came nearer. 

A hand was placed upon each of her fair 
shoulders; she neither moved nor looked up, 
and an image of stone might have manifested as 
mach interest in.the proceeding. A beautiful 
bracelet was next thrown into her lap, and the 
ornament was apparently as mueh unneticed as 
a fly would have been; lastly the young lady 
felt a warm kiss upon her forehead, and was sat- 
istied that the time for ection had come, 

“That is a liberty, Mr. Danforth, which I ge- 
cord to. pone but intimate friends, and those who 
are entitled to it!” said the offended maiden 
proudly, starting to her feet and turning around 


to confront the luckless wight who had failed in | 


making his appearance at the appointed hour. 
“ Kate Shirley !” she exclaimed, as her eyes 


fell apon her cousin, a laughing, saucy looking 


this piece of action solely for your benefit ?” 


“It was capitally done, Ficronce; capitally 
“ Mr. Danforth 


done !" langhed Miss Shirley. 
indeed! What an actress you would. make 


cousin mine ; just rehearse a little more ; do, just 


to please me ?” coaxed the roguish girl, imitatin 
the motions of Florence. 


black-eyed girl of cighteen, whe stood demurely 
before her. “ Have I been going through with 


ha 
5 


“Be quict, Kate! I believe you are always 


| woman, who had officiated in the Elwood family 
as nurse, opened the door-and walked into the 
room without ceremony. 

“Good morning, nurse,” said Florence kindly, 
pointing to a seat. 

“ Good morning, Miss Florence. I didn’t ex- 
pect to find youvat home this pleasant day. 
Why do you stay shut up in the house, when 
everybody else is out enjoying themselves? I 
met Mr. Danforth and Miss Hall riding together, 
and they were chatting and laughing, to be sure.” 

Florence started, and. the color rose to her 
cheeks, but she made no rejoinder. 

“Mr. Danforth is a fine young man,” observed 
| the waman. 

“ He is called so,’’ said Florence, finding that 
she was expected to say: something, but the ef- 
fort todo so nearly choked her; it seemed as 
though everybody: that morning was uncon- 
sciously trying to make her unhappy. 

“T thought the wind’blew in this direction, at 
one time, but it. seems I was wrong,” 
the nurse, looking fixedly at Elorence, who im- 
mediately averted her eyes. “But I see you 
don’t feel like talking, so if you will give me 
the parcel you spoke of, ll be going. Be sure 
and go out and take the air, for you look pale 





resumed 


about her, or playing with her glass until the 
performances were half over. 
“T thought you said that Mr. Danforth had 
gone out of town on business,” abruptly observ- 
ed Mr. Elwood, turning to Florence. 
“So I did,” replied the latter, starting as if 
from a dream. 
“Well, if that isn’t the gentleman over there 
in the corner, at the end of the seat, my eyes 
deccive me thoroughly,” he added, looking again 
in the indicated direction. 
Florence followed her father’s example, and 
in spite of Kate Shirley, nurse and the note 
which she had received, could hardly belicve the 
indisputable evidence of her visual organs. The 
fact was incontrovertible; there sat Mr. Dan- 
forth, with the pretty Miss Hall at his side, both 
apparently very happy. His face at times was 
partly turned away, and Florence could study 
his countenance without being herself observed. 
He seemed perfectly easy and not troubled at all 
with remorse, or the stings of a guilty conscience. 

“ How dared he come here to-night!’ queried 
Florence. 

“T thought my daughter had more claims on 
Mr. Danforth, than yonder young lady,” re- 
marked Mr. Elwood, lowering his glass, and 
eyeing Florence so intently that she nearly shrank 
from his gaze. 

“T do not understand it ; have you quarrelled ; 
my dear?” he added, waiting in vain for the 
young lady to speak. 

“Father,” said Florence firmly, “ Mr. Dan- 
forth has an undoubted right to go where he 
pleases, and with whom he pleases. Henceforth, 
he can be nothing more to me than a friend.” 

“Humph! well, young people have curious 
ways of managing love matters, now-a-days, but 
it didn’t use to be so in my time!’”’ he exclaim- 
ed, looking from one party to the other with 
considerable interest, and at length settling back 
into his seat. 

The last link in the chain of evidence was not 
withheld. Now she had full proof of his deceit 
and double-dealing ; she was not obliged to trust 
in the assertions of others, for her own eyes con- 
firmed all her suspicions. Her resolution was 
taken; upon reaching home, she sought her 
chamber, and penned the note which we give 
below : 


“Mr. Danrortn,—It is perhaps needless for 
me to send you a formal release from all exist- 
ing engagements between us, but I have thought 
it best to do so, that we may fully understand 
each other. I do not reproach—I do not up- 
braid you, for the whisperings of the insulted 
divinity within you, will, assuredly, sooner or 
latter, make themselves heard. Do not seek me, 
do not write me, for my resolution is unalter- 
able ; I cannot doubt the evidence of my friends, 
and that of my own senses. 

Fiorence Eiwoop.” 


Our heroine was by no means a romantic 
young lady, with a weak and sickly mind. 


No, 


subject, but in making herself useful, and pro- 
moting the happiness of those about her, she ex- 
perienced that peace of mind which the perform- 
ance of duty can alone impart. 
The sun had disappeared, and the street lamps 
were already lighted, when a domestic came to 
say that she was wanted in the parlor. Think- 
ing it probable’ that her father desired to see her, 
Florence asked no questions, but instantly went 
down. As she advanced into the room, she péf- 
ceived a gentleman who strongly resembled 
Danforth, sitting on a sofa in a corner. Her 
heart fluttered a little as she went nearer, and 
found that she was not mistaken. He arose 
bowed politely, and seemed waiting for her to 
speak ; but the young lady pertinaciously re- 
mained silent, merely motioning that he should 
again be seated. 
“T received a very mysterious epistle from you 
this afternoon, Miss Elwood, which I regret to 
say I do not understand,” he remarked, after an 
awkward silence. 
“ Equivocation but ill becomes you at this 
stage of affairs, Mr. Danforth,” replied Florence, 
with some hauteur. ‘ 
The gentleman seemed somewhat embarrassed 
by her cool and rather haughty demeanor, and 
appeared undecided how to proceed. 
“ You do me injustice, Miss Elwood! received 
a note from you, couched in the most singular 
manner, and,not knowing to whom, or to what 
it referred, I took the liberty of calling upon 
you for the purpose of asking an explanation.” 
“T think I expressly desired you not to seek 
me,” said Florence, more coldly than before, for 
she was astonished and out of patience at his 
unblushing statements. 
“But being a stranger in the place, I—” 
“A stranger’ echoed Florence, contemptu- 
ously, for indignation was getting the better of 
politeness. 
“ Yes, what is there so very strange in that ?” 
rejoined the gentleman, with well feigned sur- 
prise. “I do not wish to be troublesome, Miss 
Elwood, but I should really feel much obliged 
if you would explain your meaning, as there ex- 
pressed,”’ he added earnestly, yet respectfully. 
“ Explanations are never pleasant, sir, and—” 
“But I am certain there is some mistake— 
some misunderstanding,” interrupted the other. 
“You spoke of an engagement; that is some- 
thing of which I am in total ignorance.” 
“Did you come here, sir, to add insult to 
injury?” exclaimed Florence, with flashing cyes. 
“ Heaven forbid, Miss Elwood !” 
“ Then why come with a tissue of falschoods 
—for I can give them no milder name—upon 
your tongue ¢” she demanded, quickly. 
“T have spoken nothing but truth, and must 
again assert that this is most singular treatment 
to receive at the hands of a stranger, and that 
stranger a lady,” rejoined the gentleman, in a 
tone slightly changed. 
“ Answer me a few questions, sir,” said Flor- 
ence, abruptly. “ Did you call on Miss Hall 
yesterday ¢” 
“JT did.” 
* And took her to ride, if I mistake not ?”’ 
“That is correct.” 
“ And in the evening attended her to Madame 
A.’s concert ?” 
“ That is also true.” 
“Then permit me to say, that in allowing all 
this, you have convicted yourself. This inter- 
view, sir, had betier be terminated ; it can result 
in no good,” said our heroine, as politely as she 
could, at the same time stepping towards the 
door. 
** But what has Miss Hall to do with this note 
or you? The young lady has been engaged to 
me for some twelve months, and though the faet 
has not been made public, it has no bearing on 
anything connected with you. I never was more 
puzzled in my life,” added the young man, and 
certainly if his manner was assumed, it was well 
done. 
Florence turned away utterly despairing to 
bring to shame such hardened villany; she had 
never witnessed so much total depravity in her 
life, and trembled when thinking of the escape 
she made. Words which struggled for utterance 
were firmly kept back, for in this ease they avail- 
ed nothing. Pressing her hand upon her fore- 
head to still its tumultuous throbbings, she made 
a slight inclination of the head towards Dan- 
forth, and without another word left the apart- 
ment. And thus terminated the interview which 
had mutually dissatisfied both parties, and ac- 
complished no good. 
The allotted week of absence passed away, 
and Florence had ample time for reflection. She 
had been so completely astonished at Danforth’s 
prompt denial of their engagement, that she had 
quite forgotten to mention that he had probably 
overlooked the important fact, that he could not 
consistently make his appearance under seven 
days. “ But it is just as well, for he would un- 
doubtedly have denied his own handwriting,” 
she added, aloud. 
“Who would, dear Florence ?” asked a famil- 
iar voice at her side. 
The young lady turned, and once more beheld 
the veritable Danforth. 
“Why are you here again?” she said, coldly, 
taking no notice of his proffered hand. 
“Why am I here again! What a question to 
ask a man who has not seen you for one long, 
tedious week !” was the reproachful rejoinder. 
“T suppose you have no recollection of being 
here last evening ?” she added in the same tone. 
“Twas a good fifty miles from here, at all 
events. But how strangely you talk and act, to- 
day, Florence ; what is the matter? Something 
is wrong—tell me what it is?’ asked Danforth, 
in a kind and affectionate way, which nearly had 
the effect of making Florence burst into tears. 
“Come, come,” he added, lightly, “ you are 
down-spirited this morning, and a drive will do 
you good. Whata pity it was that we had to 
defer the one we talked of solong. Put on your 
bonnet, my dear, while I step round the corner 
and order a carriage.” 


Elwood ?” 


since, and no doubt will be happy to again.” 


she could feel both deeply and keenly, but she 
had self-control and decision enough to discard 
an unworthy image from her affections, After 


Miss 








and sick to-day,” she added, as Florence arose 
| to do as she had beén requested: 


the missive was despatched, the next day, she 
did not sit down and brood over the disagreeable ! 


had taken. 


“T do not wish to go, sir; but undoubtedly 
Hall will accompany you with much 
pleasure,” responded our heroine, indifferently, 
and withdrawing the hand which the young man 


“Miss Hall! What do you mean, Florence 


“She accompanied you in a drive a few days 


“T never rode with the lady in my life,” was 
the unhesitating rejoinder. 
“Nor attended her to Madame A.’s concert, 
last Tuesday evening ?” 
“ Not I, for as I said before, I was over fifty 
miles from either you or Miss Hall. Are you 
satisfied, my dear?” said the gentleman, with 
a smile. 
But the countenance of Florence did not 
look very promising, and she shook her head 
dubiously. 
“T have it!” exclaimed the young man, after 
a moment’s reflection, with the air of one who 
has succeeded in “ catching a bright idea.” “TI 
can explain this mystery. Listen, Florence, I 
have atwin brother who has recently come to 
town, between whom and myself the resemblance 
is so marked, that one is often mistaken for the 
other. Perhaps it has been so in this case.” 
Doubt was still foremost in the mind of Flor- 
ence, and the thought of another subterfuge in- 
stantly presented itself. 
“Will seeing be believing?” asked her com- 
panion, observing her apparent hesitation and 
distrust. 
“Tt was so in my case,” she rejoined, smiling 
faintly for the first time since his entrance. 
“ And it shall be mine, if my brother can be 
found,” said Danforth, decisively. “I have not 
seen him since my return, but I am sure he can 
help materially to untwist this tangled skein.” 
And with these words the young man left the 
house. 
He was gone perhaps an hour, leaving Florence 
in a mingled state of doubt and anxiety. She 
had but little faith that he could satisfactorily 
account for the numberless inconsistencies she 
had detected, and less, that two persons should 
so closely resemble each other, as to deceive her 
practised eye. She could not deny that the 
manner of the young man had changed essentially 
since their last interview, but this she thought, 
had its origin in a wish to regain his former place 
in her estimation. 
She heard the steps of two persons coming up 
the stairs, and her heart beat faster than ever. 
The expected Visitors entered, advanced, and 
paused in the middle of the room. Florence 
turned towards them a face covered with blushes, 
the individuals, either of whom, in her opinion, 
would have passed anywhere as Austin Danforth, 
met her perplexed and embarrassed glances with 
smiles which they could not well repress. The 
resemblance was indeed wonderful ; features, 
person and manners, were so much alike that 
intimate friends were often sorely puzzled to 
distinguish them apart. 
“ Florence, permit me to introduce to you my 
brother Andrew, who has unintentionally been 
the cause of this serious misunderstanding,” said 
the one who undoubtedly supposed himself to be 
her lover. 
The consequence of this introduction was just 
what might be supposed. Andrew Danforth 
expressed his regrets that he had been the un- 
conscious cause of so much mischief, and mutual 
explanations passed on both sides. The former 
had no reason to complain of want of cordiality 
on the part of Florence, and the latter declared 
she would never direct another letter, without 
prefixing the given name. It was astonishing 
how soon she forgot her former doubts, and for- 
gave Miss Hall for driving out with Mr. Dan- 
forth. To the smiling inquiries of Austin, 
whether she was entirely convinced of her mis- 
take, Florence Elwood as often replied that 
“ seeing is believing.” 


> 
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ISAAC HOPPER, THE QUAKER, 


When the Prison Association of New York 
petitioned to be incorporated, he went to Albany 
on business therewith connected. He was then 
a stranger at the seat of government, though 
they afterwards came to know him well. When 
he was seated in the senate chamber a man came 
and told him to take off his hat. He replied, 
“T had rather not; Iam accustomed to keep it 
on.” ‘ But it is contrary to the rules,” rejoined 
the officer. ‘ Iam ordered to turn out any man 
who refuses to uncover his head.” The Quaker 
quietly responded, “‘ Very well, friend, obey thy 


orders.” ‘Then, will you please to walk out, 
sir?” said the officer. ‘“ No,” replied friend 
Hopper. ‘ Didst thou not tell me thou wert 


ordered to turn me out?” The officer looked 
embarrassed, and said, half-smiling, “ But how 
am I to get you out?” ‘ Carry me out, to be 
sure,” replied friend Hopper; “‘I see no other 
way.” ‘The officer went and whispered to the 
speaker, who glanced at the noble-looking old 
gentleman, and advised that he should be let 
alone.—Mrs. Child’s Life of Hopper. 


os 





WATCH STOLEN BY A RAT. 


One night recently the overseer of a farm near 
Huntly, laid his watch on a table in his sleeping 
apartment, previous to going to bed. Towards 
morning, he was aroused by the crash of some- 
thing that had fallen, and a rattling sound as of 
something being dragged along the floor. He 
immediately got up, and found his watch gone. 
He lost no time in pursuing the thief, following 
the direction of the sound, when he came upon 
the watch at the mouth of a rat’s hole, into which 
the rat had entered, taking with him the whole 
of the guard-chain, and was only prevented from 
taking in the watch by the case springing open 
from the fall, which made it require more room 
than the hole would admit of. As it was, the 
rat did not seem disposed to lose his prize, but 
kept a.firm hold of the guard, when the owner 
tried to pull it from him.—London paper. 


eS > — 
THE DARK AGE. 


Those who come after us will be very apt to 
regard the present period as the dark age indeed. 
Some raving speculator sends a communication 
to the Journal, purporting to have been received 
from the “spirit of Captain Sturgis,” to the 
effect that “the Staffordshire is safe, and will ar- 
rive in Boston, with moderate winds, in 9 or 10 
days. ‘Vhe account of her loss is a fabrication. 
No large ship was wrecked on Blonde Rock at 
the time.” The Journal, in publishing this 
story, states that it came “from a responsible 
source, and “source” signs himself “ Seer.” A 
man sees to little effect who believes in the grand 
delusion of spiritualism, and places reliance ina 
staggering table.— Courier. 





(_oo->- 

We must calculate not on the weather, nor on 
fortune, butupon God and ourselves. He may fail 
us in the gratification of our wishes, but never in 





the encounter with ourexigences.— W, G. Simms. 
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MARSHAL NEY. 

On the 7th of December, 1815, a dismal scene 
was enacted in the vicinity of the Astronomical 
Observatory at Paris. On that day when the 
hands of the great clock of the Luxembourg in- 
dicated twenty minutes past nine, an unarmed 
man appeared under the escort of a file of sol- 
diers, and moved with martial step and head 
erect, towards ‘one of the sides of the esplanade. 
There he turned to the soldiers and placed one 
knee upon the grouhd. The officer in command 
of the detachment issued his order—the glisten- 
ing tubes fell to a horizontal line—the flame 
burst from their muzzles, and the kneeling man 
fell, never to rise again! This man was Marshal 
of France, Duke of Elchingen, Prince of Mos- 
cow, Michael Ney, surnamed by Napoleon, the 
‘bravest of the brave.” 

None of his comrades disputed the justice of 
this title, for of all the brilliant constellation 
that formed the staff of the modern Cesar, no 
one could boast of utter fearlessness and con- 
tempt of danger so complete as the gallant mar- 
shal. The first in the charge, he was the last 
in the retreat. Germany, Italy, Spain and Rus- 
sia witnessed the prodigies of his valor. He 
was the last man of the rear-guard that covered 
the retreat from Russia of the shattered remnant 
of that mighty army, whose numbers almost 
equalled the hosts of the mighty monarch of the 
East in the days of the Roman Republic. Wher- 
ever death reaped the richest harvest, there was 
Marshal Ney. His white plume and his bril- 
liant example recalled the scattering or wavering 
hosts of battle. 

At Waterloo, when his master’s hopes rested 
on the Old Guard, Ney dismounted, drew his 
sword, advancéd on foot to the head of the col- 
umn, and led it into the withering fire, “ seek- 
ing but not finding death.” He had been in a 
hundred fearful battles, and shot and steel had 
spared his chivalrous heart. It was destined to 
bleed at the hands of Frenchmen! Tried by 
the Chamber of Peers for treason to Louis X VIIL., 
to whom he had sworn allegiance on the abdica- 
tion and retirement of Napoleon to Elba, he was 

found guilty and sentenced to death. Louis 
might have pardoned him, but the friends of the 
throne were so zealous in their loyalty that they 
insisted on the execution of the sentence. He 
was doomed, and fate was satisfied. 

We have been led to these reminiscences by 
noticing in our late foreign exchanges, accounts 
of the inauguration of a statue to Marshal Ney, 
on the 7th of December, 1853, the anniversary 
of his death, on the spot where he fell. The 
inauguration took place under the auspices of 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon, whose policy it is 
to glorify the men and the deeds of the days of 
the first empire. The popularity of Napoleon 
the great is the capital on which Napoleon the 
little lives, and the French love of military glory 
his only safeguard. Like his black majesty, 
Faustin I., of Hayti, Louis Napoleon is fond of 
showing himself in a showy gencral’s uniform, 
unlike the plain dress of his illustrious relative. 

Let him have a care—he may render himself 
too conspicuous—there is a great affinity between 
gold lace and lead, and though he has escaped 
once or twice, he bears no charmed life, good 
angels watch not over such as he, and it behoves 
him to look well lest he fall! 


Oe ee 


Cromweti.—A person in England, lately 
rummaging among his family documents, found 
written on the back of an old deed some words 
indicating that a pot of gold was buried in a cer- 
tain place in the garden. It was at first regard- 
ed as a hoax, but on digging in the spot an iron 
pot came to light, containing fifteen thousand 
guineas, and a scrap of parchment, much de- 
eayed, on which was written, “ The devil shall 
have it sooner than Cromwell.” 





AMERICAN VINEYARDS.—There are 1700 
acres in the Ohio Valley, and 560 acres in the 
Mississippi Valley employed in the grape cul- 
The total of sparkling wines bottled in 
1853, was 234,000 bottles, and of still wines 
205,000. 


ture. 
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Varvante Reric.—A volume of the Bible 
printed in 1631—two hundred and twenty-two 
years ago, has come into the possession of the 
editor of the Indianapolis Sentinel. 
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ReMEMBER THIS.—AII letters addressed to 

this office must be post paid, or they will not be 

taken from the post-office. 
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PrROFITABLE.—The New York Hotel has clear- 
ed over $100,000 during the past year; the St. 


MATRIMONY. 
We think that it was Lord Bacon who said, 
aman finds himself seven years older the day 
after marriage; rather an ominous beginning, 
certainly ; but nevertheless, marriage is undoubt- 
edly the destiny of man, the true pelicy and 
object that should actuate all at the commence- 
ment of life. Dr. Johnson has made the fitness 
of a man for marriage a criterion of his char- 
acter for good or evil, and says :—“ marriage is 
the best state for man in general; and every 
man is a worse man, in proportion as he is un- 
fit for the married state;”’ a conclusion which 
every sensible mind will readily concur in. And 
yet how many able writers and philosophers have 
written, spoken and lived against this institution. 
Colton sarcastically says:— Marriage is a 
feast where the grace is sometimes better than 
the dinner !” 
We confess that we look upon marriage as the 
“bloom or blight of all men’s happiness ;” and 
believe with Richter, that, “no man can either 
live piously or die righteously without a wife.” 
It is natural, and all nature teaches us the les- 
son, in the animal kingdom, in the birds, and 
even in Flora’s dainty kingdom. But alas, that 
there should be, comparatively, so few happy 
marriages, so many ill-assorted pairs; so many 
domestic circles where a cloud ever shrouds the 
hearth-stone, and where the domestic gladness 
and sunshine of joy, which should shine radiant 
there, are never known. Nine cases in ten, the 
fault is with the wife ; she can make her home 
generally what she pleases to her companion ; 
therefore heed old Fuller’s advice in this matter, 
and in your choice, “take the daughter of a 
good mother !”” Remember this in your choosing. 
And do not promise yourself too much in the 
marriage state, nor prepare yourself for disap- 
pointment by over-expectation ; there are trials 
and sorrows in every path of life, but these are 
more easily borne by being shared. A good and 
true companion can vastly alleviate our gricfs, 
can greatly enhance our enjoyments, and there- 
fore we should look well beneath the surface in 
choosing, and remember the apt remark of 
Erasmus, that, “love that hath nothing but 
beauty to keep it in good health, is short-lived, 
and apt to have ague-fits.” 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. ‘ 
We have heard of a good many rather hard 
blunders made by actors, when a little excited, 
upon the stage, but do not remember to have 
personally witnessed or listened to quite so gross 
a “slip of the tongue,” as was lately evinced by 
a certain actor at one of our Boston theatres. 
It is certainly worthy of note, as a “ new read- 
ing” of the text. The play was the Lady of 
Lyons, and the audience a large and very good- 
natured one, if we may judge by their laughter. 
Beauseaut says, “Confusion! It will be all 
over Lyons before sunset.”” The aspiring emen- 
dator gave it, “ Confusion! It will all over sun- 
set before Lyons.” This reminds us of a pas- 
sage from the melo-drama of the Forest Glades 
—where the baron exclaims, “Die! traitor, die!” 
in the heat of the moment the excited player 
vociferated, “Dry! tater, dry!” Perhaps the 
audience did not roar! 


» 
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Pork 1x THE West.—Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, in his lecture at New Bedford the other 
evening, said :—“At the West, pork is the great 
idea—there the pig plays his unctuous part. 
Think what earldoms came from the first grape- 
stone, carried perhaps by birds, and sowed by 
the banks of the Rhine! What coal has been to 
England, wheat to the Nile, or peaches to New 
Jersey, pork has been to the West. The largest 
owner of pigs is the hero of the prairie.” 


> 





A Hint.—Should you ever go to the theatre, 
don’t interrupt the performance by getting up and 
creating noise and confusion just as the play is 
Remain till the curtain falls. 
If you have no respect for yourselves, regard 
that portion of the audience who wish to see 
the end. 


about closing. 





Manritime.—The Steam Tug Ajax, which 
was wrecked last October, and from that time till 
now unheard of, has been discovered near the 
end of Cape Cod, in fourteen fathoms of water, 
where she sunk during a heavy gale, on her way 
to Boston, all on board having perished. Anat- 
tempt will be made to raise the vessel. 


» 





An imMENSE Tratin.—On Tuesday week, 
an immense transportation train, consisting of 
some sixty cars, passed over the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad, with merchandize. Each car 
containing about three tons, making an aggre- 
gate of 180 tons, the whole of which was drawn 
by one locomotive. 
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WEattH oF THE States.—The population 
of the United States is set down at 20,746,000, 
and the aggregate of personal and real property 
is estimated at $8,294,560,000. New York is 
the richest State, her property amounting to 
$1,112,000,000. Pennsylvania, $850,000,000; 
Ohio, $740,000,000 ; Virginia, $508,000,000. 

pape ELSES Se i ee eee 

Best Mepicine.—Kcst is very fine medicine. 
It beats sarsapariila. 
ye dyspeptics. 


Let your stomachs rest, 
Let your brains rest, ye wearied 
men of business. Rest your limbs, children of 
toil. Youcan’t? Cut off all superfluitics of 
appetite and fashion, and see if you can’t. 


~-coo> 


For Teracco Users.—A_ distinguished 
chemist states that a single drop of the oil of to- 
bacco put upon the tongue of a cat, has produc- 
ed violent convulsions, and killed her in the 
space of one minute. 
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To preserve your Teetu.—If you wish 
to preserve fine tecth, always clean them thor- 
oughly after you have eaten your last meal at 
night. Never omit it. 





Decemper’s Dust.—The amount of gold 
and gold dust which arrived from California, 





Nicholas, $53,000. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are playing at 
the St. Charles Theatre, New Orleans. 
The debt of the city of Providence is $243,000 
—and the people are getting frightened. 
If every man had a window in his breast, 
blinds would be in great demand. } 
The Tradesman’s Bank in New York made 15 
per cent, dividend last year, , 
Of prison convicts, there are, at Sing Sing, 
913; at Clinton, 101; at Auburn, 756. 
The glow of sunset is the reflection of the 
hedge of roses that grew around Eden. 
General Scott’s pay as Major General of the 
United States Army, is $376 00 per month. 
Vermont, Delaware and Florida are the only 
States in the Union, exempt from debt. 
A firm in Broad Street, Boston, sold last year 
$250,000 worth of whale oil. 
_The police force of the city of New York num- 
bers at present, 1100 men. 
The Spaniards are so fond of crickets, that 
they keep them in cages, like birds. 
Physiognomy—reading the handwriting of 
nature upon the human countenance. 
The best physicians are Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, 
and Dr. Merryman. 
Envy is fixed only on merit ; and, like a sore 
eye, is offended by everything that is bright. 
There arrived at Philadelphia during the last 
year, 17,795 emigrants. 
The electors of Hartford have voted to estab- 
lish a public park in their city. 
467,524 hides were imported into Salem, in 
1853, more than 100,000 more than into Boston. 
Wild turkeys are very plenty in the interior 
of Tennessee this season. 
Roxbury has a population of 17,000, and a 
property valued at $13,000,000. 
“ Kinchifoony ” is the name of a new county 
just formed in Georgia by the Legislature. 
The capital invested in California Water 
Companies, amounts to $2,746,600. 
The Peabody Institute in Danvers, is complet- 
ed, and is a handsome edifice. 
Surely some people must know themselves— 
they never think about anything else. 





SHIP DISCIPLINE. 
Bayard Taylor’s brief experience on ship- 
board has led him to change his opinion on the 
question of corporal punishment. “I have,” 
he remarks, “ seen so frequently the inefficiency 
of the other methods of punishment employed, 
and heard, from the men themselves, such hon- 
est desire for the restoration of the old regime, 
that I cannot avoid the conclusion that the en- 
tire abolition of corporal punishment in the navy 
was one of those mistaken acts of philanthropy 
which are founded on abstract ideas of humanity 
rather than a practical knowledge of human na- 
ture. The good seamen—those who take a 
pride in the service, and who, in turn, are an 
honor to it—would restore it to-morrow, did it 
depend on their voices. It has more than once 
happened, of late, that these men, in defiance of 
authority, have seized below decks and soundly 
flogged the idle and vicious, whom all other 
punishments had failed to intimidate.” 


» 
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Mexican Mixitary.—If Mexico could only 
furnish as many soldiers as she does officers, she 
would be the most powerful nation in existence. 
A battalion was lately at Puebla, composed of 
the following materials ; fourteen major generals, 
eight brigadier generals, seventeen colonels, twen- 
ty-six majors, twelve adjutants, seventeen com- 
missaries, and thirty-three privates. Music was 
also plentiful; six base drums to every two cor- 
porals. For noise and tinsel, the Spanish race 
will take down every other portion of the human 
family. 
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Nosize Women.—Speaking of single women, 
Horace Manu says :-—“ The two Misses Fellows, 
of Boston, within the last ten years, have found 
homes for more than a thousand destitute or- 
phan children, carrying on éhis warfare against 
ignorance and perdition, as the apostle said, 
at their own charges. What mothers, unless it be 
such as the mother of Washington, deserve so 
much as they, the admiration of mankind ?” 





Turee New TERRITORIES.—We see that 
the Committee on Territories of the Senate will 
probably urge the organization of three more 
new territories, to be carved out of that vast 
prairie region lying between the western fron- 
tiers of Askansas, Missouri, Iowa and Minneso- 
ta, and the Rocky Mountains. These new ter- 
ritories are to be called Nebraska, Kansas and 


Cherokee. 





Frencny.—Pumpkin pie is announced at one 
of the Paris restaurants, as a “ speciality ”’ for 
Americans. <A vast hotel, on the American plan, 
is about to be erected in Paris. An agent was 
sent to America, to study the excellences of the 
New York houses. One pleasant item he adds 
at the close of his article; it is to the effect that 
John Jacob Astor made sixteen millions of dol- 
lars by keeping the Astor House. 





¢—mw0oe > - 

Aw oLtp Man.— There is aman living in Con- 
stantia, Oswego County, named Bently, aged 
103 years, who is, mentally and physically, as 
fresh and sprightly as most men of middle age. 
He has a family of 13 children, all of whom are 
at presen living—the eldest about 75 years, and 
the youngest nearly 40. 


+ocoo > 

A mopern Wuittincron.—George Tce- 
man, Esq., the newly-elected mayor of York, has 
been the architect of his own fortune; his 


shop. 





Lyinxa 1x Business.—In Boston, a man has 
been fined $400 for making camphene lamps as 
patented, when no patent had been taken out. 





were 4280 deaths in Boston. 
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during the month of December, was $3,873,941. 


parcnts, a few years ago, kept a green-grocer’s * 


Morravity.—During the year 1853, there 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


This week’s number of the Drawing-Room Companion 
embraces the following contents : 


. A. YD. 
‘The Maranon,” a poem, by James pe Minis. 
Brsi 


Quill and Scissors. 
The Springfield Republican says Governor 
Clifford will < an office in Boston, and re- 
sume the practice of the law. The same 


aper 
Py ang ay Faron tebe Pevtop B jones. recommends that he be restored to the office of 
“ Which was the Coward?” a story, by T. 8. Artuur. Attorney Gencral, which Mr. Choate is about to 
“‘ Midnight Musings,” lines, by Parsa 8. Lewis. resign. 

“ Lines to a Butterfly,” by Wiuam R Lawrence. 


If all the grain fed out to stock were 
a saving of at least twenty-five per cent. 


et ne 4 
in the 


“Oupid,” verses, by J. Freperick Bisper. i d might be mad Th 1 
. / 7 quantity consumed might made. je cattle 
Cis RN? Uy: SE: Lae. Tekst thrive etoer; os the food would be much 
more readily conve into nutriment. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. i 
We give in this number, a seasonable illustration, being mh has ae So 2 Sie. 
inese are remar ‘ond of wor 
© characteristic representation of Moves Hunting. fancy ; and “ The Pilgrim’s +f ss,” the first 


A series of stal Palace exhibitions, representing. 
first. Charles Aiken's Coffee Contribution ; second, Dr. 
Aumtmenhenl ; 
,@ Vase of Parian Marble; fourth, Atkins’s ingenious 
Automaton Reaper; fifth, a representation of a Glass 
Fiute; sixth, Browne’s Double Action Harp; and seventh, 
Leonard & in’s Elizabethian Billiard Table. 
A representation of the Gaspee Fire Engine, of Provi- 
dence, R I. , 


A whole picture. an i of an Amer- 
ican Line-of Battle Sil tyre “ier chee Deck, and the 
Hull of an American Man-of War, with » minute letter- 
press specification of all the belongings of such a craft. 








Also a whole page view of that species of fortune-tell- 
ing, known as Chi y, pl letter press 
description. 


A portrait of Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, recently elected 
mayor of Boston. 


A characteristic view of Sleigh Racing on Boston Neck. 


*,* The Prcroxtat is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents per copy. 





Foreign Ttems. 


One-third of the youthful population of Liver- 
pool have never been to porting 

Mr. Dickens has returned to London from his 
tour in Italy. 

The skirmishing between the Russian and 
Turkish forces was continued. 

Irish children are being brought over and ap- 
prenticed to work in the Manchester cotton-mills. 


The weather is reported to have been very se- 
vere upon the Irish coast, and many shipwrecks 
have occurred. 

Archbishop Mosquera, of Bogota, died latel 
at Marseilles. He had been banished from his 
own country for sedition. 


_ A Spanish ambassador has arrived at Constan- 
tinople, and it is said that a Spanish squadron of 
six men-of-war is on the way to that city. 

In London they have a hospital, which re- 
ceives persons only who are afflicted with cancer. 
Of 400 patients admitted last year only 15 died. 
The agricultural population forms three quar- 
ters of the inhabitants of France. There are 
29,000,000 of individuals domiciliated out of the 
cities, 

Mr. Sichel, of Manchester, who was badly 
treated by the Austrian military authorities on 
the frontiers of Lombardy, has been appointed 
Austrian Consul at Manchester, as an amende 
honorable 


A Somersetshire laborer has met a horrible 
death. He got drunk, and went to sleep in a 
corn field ; but, having put a lighted tobacco- 
pipe in his pocket, it set fire to the corn, and he 
was roasted to death ! 

A Roman newspaper says that six stones on 
which are painted representations ef various in- 
cidents in the voyage of Ulysses, related in the 
Odyssey, have been found in that city among 
the ruins of some houses. 

See OE ae 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Pleasure of every kind quickly satisfies. — Burke. 
Fear is the mother of foresight. — Henry Taylor. 
Nothing is rarer than the use of a word in its 
exact meaning.— Whipple. 
There is no excellent beanty without some 
strangeness in the proportion.—Zord Bacon. 
The familiar writer is apt to be his own satirist. 
Out of his own mouth is he judged.— Whipple. 
The man who loves with his whole heart truth, 
will love still more he who suffers for truth.— 
Lavater. 
There is, in human nature, an essential, though 
somewhat mysterious, connection of love with 
fear.—Henry Taylor. 
If I have made an appointment with yon, I 
owe you punctuality ; I have no right to throw 
away your time, if I do my own.—Cecil. 
When you give, take to yourself no credit for 
generosity, unless you deny yourself something 
in order that you may give.—Henry Taylor. 
The conditions of conquest are always easy. 
We have but to toil a while, endure a while, be- 
lieve always, and never turn back.— W. G. Simms. 
All belief which does not render more happy, 





is, I fear, an erroneous and superstitious belief. 
—Lavater. 

Raillery is sometimes more insupportable than 
wrong ; because we have a right to resent inju- 
ries, but it is ridiculous to be angry at a jest.— 
Rouchefoucauld. 

The proverb answers where the sermon fails, 
as a well-charged pistol will do more executior. 
than a whole barrel of gunpower idly exploded 
in the air—W. G. Simms. 


Joker’ 5 Budaet. 


Sechowcuriousalinelooks withoutspaces. 
The fellow who “ cracked a joke,” has sent it 
to be repaired. 





sue-ing machines out. 


has joined the temperance society. 
An elopement took place the other day which 
caused some consternation. 
with a newly married man’s rib—of beef. 
“How do you like the President ?” asked an 
“in” of an “out.” “ Not particularly ; he don’t 
turn out as well as I expected,” was the reply. 
It is rumored that one of the Smith fami'y is 
about to get married. 


Smith it is! 
Light your cigar first and, after you have 
taken one or two whilfs, turn round, and inquire 


any person ?”” 

A person stopped in a confectionary store on 
Christmas Day, and asked for some toys for “a 
little shaver,” when the store-keeper handed him 


an assortment of sugar razors. \ 


make his hog a hen-coop. 


happily received no other damage. 


with a blessing. You'll get it back again too 
for it will be undoubtedly re-carded above. 


requires three persons to start a business firm, 
one to die with the yellow fever, one to get killed 
in a duel, and the third to wind up the partmer- 





Pieasant Cnuecxs my Lire.—Bank-checks 


more free, more loving, more active, mor? calm, . 


Mr. Jessamine says that lawyers are the greatest 


The man who got intoxicated on cotton gin, 


A dog ran away 


We don’t want to appear 
inquisitive, but we would like to know which 


most politely, “if smoking is disagreeable to 


An Irishman went to a cooper’s shop, and 
asked the master of the shop, if he would be so 
kind as to give him an empty barrel of flour, to 


The Kilkenny Journal mentions that a man 
by the name of Kenny, on his return to that 
city, fell off his horse, and broke his neck, but 


Those who have a cord of wood to spare, must 
know many a poor soul who would receive it 


An exchange says that down in New Orleans it 


rt of which has now passed throngh the press, 
1s not unlikely to become with them a house- 
hold book. . 

A man being asked if he wou'd like to live 
forever, replied, “that considering the state of 
the times, and the weakness of the government, 
~ would not care about living more than half 
of it.” 
A man named David Jones was recently fow 
dead in the woods of West Andover, i 
dog had watched him, without food, during six 
days and nights, leaving her pups to die pry =e 
for want of nourishment. 

Michael McKenna, about 17 years of age, 
employed in the dye-house of the Woonasqua- 
baa fe Nebo mPa Providence, was 
ki ate clothes ing been caught b: 
a shaft while he was aihooling bolt. < 
Col. Benton delares that the central part of 
the Rocky Mountains has territory to 
make a mountain State double the size of all the 


Swiss cantons, e pant in scene- 
ry, and without the dra’ of its avalanches. 


They have a “ Broken-Hearted Club ”’ in Phil- 
adelphia. No one is admitted who is not “ per- 
fectly miserable.” The members dress in invi- 
sible green. 

It is stated in the Western pers, that 
one million seven hundred and thousand 
hogs have been slaughtered in Louisville, Ky., 
during the present season. 

Clough, whose execution has been ordered by 
Governor Clifford, on Friday, the 28th of April 
next, will be hung in the jail yard at Taunton, 
by the sheriff of Bristol County. 

In Japan, if a man dies in office, ly in 
debt, it is concealed, until the accum of 
his salary has paid his creditorse—all things going 
on as if he were still alive. 

It is stated that as fast as the is t 
into St. John, N. B., it is Lr oy Ame 
can agents and packed to Boston in ice. 
The St. John people don’t like it pretty well. 
By the Eastern (Portland) Argus, we learn 
that the a of the Atlantic and St. Law- 
rence rai is exceeding the anticipations of 
its most sanguine fends.” 

Ww houses, made of gutta percha slabs, 
are now being manufactured. There is one ad- 
vantage about this style of houses—and that is, 
you bend the chimney to suit any wind. 

Up to the present time, says the San Fran- 
cisco Golden Era, there have been four thousand 
five hundred bodies interred in the grounds of 
the Yerba Buena i 

Jan. 1st, the steamboats Pearl and Natchez 
came into collision about six miles below Baton 
Rouge, when the Pearl instantly sunk, and some 
eight or ten lives were lost. 

The college in Albion, Michigan, was destroy- 
ed by fire lately. It broke out while the sta- 
dents were at breakfast ; loss estimated at $15,000, 
and no insurance. 
~The Methodist meeting-house in Kennebunk 
village was burned to the ground a few nights 
since. 

The citizens of Fitchburg are making an effort 
for the establishment of a Public Library in that 
town. 

One thousand gallons of milk are sent to the 
city of Boston daily, by railroad, from the town 
of Warren. 

Baltimore consumes about 5,000,000 bushels 
of coal annually; Philadelphia 9,000,000, and 
Cincinnati 6,000,000. 

The ship Commerce, of New York, lost at sea, 
was valued at $65,000, and had a cargo of flour 
and grain worth $120,000. 

Pennal Kendrick, convicted at Raleigh, N. C., 
for passing counterfeit gold coin, has been fined 
$2500, and sentenced to hard labor for ten years. 
There are seventeen merchants in Louisville, 
who import the merchandize they deal in directly 
from foreign countries. 

Mr. Choate, in his argument in the Dempster 
case, lately, intimated that he would not again 
appear for the Governmentas Attorney General. 

The man who carried a hammer into a Qua- 
ker meeting to break the silence, was bound over 
to keep the peace. 
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to Miss Anna A. Chase. 
By Rev. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Charles Davis, to Miss Johan- 
neh Walsh. 


By Rev. D. P. Cilley, Mr. Henry Sprague to Mies Isabel 
Jacobs. 

By Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Hiram Studley to Miss Mary 
Abby Chesley. 


By Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. Benjamin E. Lathrop to 
Miss Lucy A. Norris. 

By Rev. Dr. Miles, Mr. John H. McAlvin to Miss Nellie 
M. Ives. 
By Rev. A. A. Miner, assiated by Rev. Dr. Waterbury, 
Mr. Avery Plummer, Jr., to Miss Caroline M. Metcalf. 

By Rev. Alexander Blaikie, Mr. Samuel Osborn to Miss 
Sophia Pence 

y Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Richard Tibbets to Miss 

Biizabeth Place. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Charles 8. Breed, Esq., to Miss Lizzie 
E. Hopkins. 

In South Boston, by Rev. L. Capen, Mr. Isaac N. Mel- 
len to Miss Jane Maloney. 

In East Cambridge, by Rev. Mr. Spalding, Mr. Newell 
D. Foster to Miss Harriet A. Orcutt. 

In Andover, dy Rev. Mr. Brown, Mr. Orin Fairbanks to 
Miss E. Maria Wilson. 

In Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Jewell, Mr. John Hawkes, of 
South Reading, to Miss Dolly Estes, of Bethel, Me. 

In Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Lamson, Mr. James 
N. Adams to Miss Lucy M. Knowlton. 

In New York, by Rev. J. B. Grinnell, Mr. Henry R. 
Boome to Miss a Campbell. 

In Philadelphia, by Rev. E. B. Bran, Mr. J. Starr Hol- 
loway to Miss Mary R. Traner. 


Deaths. 
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In this city, Mr. Charles W. Collier, 19; Mr. Frederick 
W. Mitchell, 85; Mrs. Rebecea French, 65; Samuel Eve- 
leth, Esq., 68; Mr. Seth Thaxter, Jr., 47; Mr. George A. 
Kendall, 42; Hop. Tuomas H. Perkins, 89; Mr. John T. 
Desmond, 23; Miss Alice B. Keating, 24; Thomas W. Par- 
sons, M. b.; Mrs. Augusta Kimball; Mr. Walter McPher- 
son, dl. 

At Charlestown, Mrs, Susan Nichols, 62; Mrs. Ruth 
Manning, 74 

At South Boston, Miss Sarah Jane Russell, 14. 

At Somerville, Mr. Nathaniel Biood, 41. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Hannah H. Alley, 87. 

At Somerville, Mr. David Vialle, 42. 

At Hingham, Miss Mary C. Cobb, 20. 

At Weston, Mrs. Dolley B. Coburn, 29. 

At Beverly, Mr. Caleb Friend, 86. 

At Cohasset. Mrs. Anna Nichola. 88. 

At Newton Corner, Mrs. Sarah Ann Kettelle, 44. 

At Concord, Mass., Deacon Reuben Brown, 72. 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Abigail York, 97. 

At Clinton, Miss Betsey Stone, 3. 

At Sandwich, Mr. Edward Davis, 55. 

At Barnstable, Mc. J. H. Gorham, 27. 

At Weilltleet, Mr. Josep Atwood, 22. 



























































































































At Eastham, Mr. Freeman Smith, 63; Mrs. Aseneth 


Sparrow, 63. 
At Scituate, Miss Mary Holmes, 76. 





ship business. 





At Haverhill, Charies White, Esq., 73. 
Simeon 


At Eyngsborough, Mr. ) Sa. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE PAUPER DEAD. 


BY G. DAVIES BRADWAY, M D. 


The pauper dead of Naples are deposited in pits about two 
miles from the city. There are 365 of them—one for 
each day in the year. At about six o'clock in the even- 
ing one of them is opebed and the dead thrown in 
promiscuously—quicklime is then thrown on them— 
and when they are again opened nothing but bones is 
left. 


Yes, carry them off to their charnel home, 

The pauper dead—the good—the vile— 
What right have they ‘neath the lofty dome, 
Where the lordly dead in grandeur come, 

With solemn chant throagh the spacious aisle? 


What need they at last of a stately tomb, 
These dregs of earth—these common men? 
They have no riches which can illume 
A namie all rank with a vile perfume, 
Like those whom ye call the ‘ upper ten.” 


They have died in want—and a shade of woe, 
A broken heart hath been their lot, 

And now to their dreary home they go, 

And a hireling priest, as he mutters low, 
Consigns them to earth, to be forgot. 


Perhaps they have mothers—may be a wife 
The weary night beside their bed 
‘Flas watched the struggle "twixt death and life, 
And seen them yield in the bootless strife, 
And die for the want of daily bread. 


And famishing children, with faces pale, 
And sunken eyes, have cried for food, 

And at midnight deep their lowly wail 

Hath burdened the sweetly perfumed gale, 
But they heed it not—the rich—the good. 


But hark! see, they come—a young maiden fair— 
They bear with hasty tread along, 

With her marble brow and auburn hair, 

And hand which the marriage gift should wear, 
And lip that was once so blithe with song. 


No tear is shed—not a look, or a word, 
For her, the beautiful—the fair— 

But the solemn call alone is heard, 

For the ghostly dead with haste interred, 
With shameful mockery of prayer. 


But why weep we for them—do they not sleep 
As sweetly as the mighty dead? 

And though no marble their memories keep, 

Or hireling mourners around them weep, 
They calmly rest on their damp, cold bed. 


» 
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[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE PIRATES OF CILICIA. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue mists of the morning had just melted 
away ; the sun was illuminating the Varren peaks 
of Pharmecusa, and revealing the shadowy shores 
of Cyprus. The sea-birds, who, when tempests 
threaten, hover close to the water, were joyously 
rising in the azure of heaven to announce a fine 
day. From every nook of the island emerged 
barks which covered the waves as numerous as 
the nests of the halcyon about the winter solstice. 
But, farther from the shore and towards the open 
sea, a single ship on its way from Crete, was 
sailing with a fair wind towards Salamina. 

This was a Bithynian vessel, constructed for 
pleasure navigation, not for war. At its prow 
sparkled a golden sun, whose rays seemed to is- 
sue from the waves, while a silver moon adorned 
its sapphire-colored stern. King Nicomedes, 
placing himself beneath the double protection of 
Apollo and Diana, had given it the Greek name 
of Didymus (tuo). It was conveying to Cyprus 
a Roman, his guest, whom civil wars had forced 
to flee from Italy. 

The young patrician was then at the stern of 
the Didymus, seated in a chair of ivory, the ex- 
pression of his countenance, naturally noble, at 
first seemed amiable ; but on regarding it more 
attentively, a combination of pride and inflexi- 
bility might be discovered, which gave it some- 

thing formidable. Although he had scarcely 
passed early youth, he was already bald, an in- 
firmity which all the art of the barber had been 
unable to conceal. Meanwhile, it had evidently 
been applied to disguise it. The hair, curled 
and anointed with cinnamon, had been carefully 
brought over the bald spot, and the position of 
neck proved the habitual attention of the young 
patrician to favor this deceptive arrangement. 
In other respects, his whole person announced 
one of those elegant idlers whom the petty peo- 
ple of Rome designated under the general name 
of Trossuli.* His limbs were polished with pumice 
stone ; each of his fore fingers bore a ring, and 
his searlet brodequins had for an agraffe a gol- 
den crescent like that of senators. No girdle 
confined his long tunic, and, amid the carefully 
arranged folds of his violet toga, might be recog- 
nized the celebrated sinus, the form and move- 
ment of which were known only to the frequent- 
ers of the Portico of Octavius. He held in his 
hand a silver stylet, with which he tapped ab- 
stractedly the arm of his chair, while a secretary 
kneeling at his feet, read aloud the poems of 
Ennius. 

Behind him were standing some friends who 
kept silence, less through admiration for the old 
poet, than from courtesy to the young patrician ; 
farther on, some slaves were awaiting his orders 
in a humble and attentive attitude. 

Suddenly the young man raised his hand and 
snapped his finger against his thumb; the read- 
er stopped instantly, rolled up the manuscript 
and placed it in one of those cases called forules ; 
and, passing over his wrist the thong of red 
leather, went to rejoin his companions. The 

friends of the fugitive approached him. 

“The gods are in our favor,” observed the 
latter, in a laughing tone. “As Ennius just now 
said :—‘ The Nereids push our bark with their 
white hands, and all the winds of fortune play 
through our sails.” See what tranquillity is in 
the sky and in the waves.” 

“ But these waves and this sky are not those 
of Italy,” objected a young man, who, to guard 
himself from the freshness of the morning, was 
enveloped in one of those mantles of thick stuff, 

* The cavalry, having taken Trossulum, a city of Etru- 
ria, without the assistance of the infantry, were called 
Trossuli. Afterwards, when they had ceased to serve in 


the arnry, the epithet was still applied, but jestingly, and 
‘ith ironye 
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which were usually worn on coming out of the 
bath. 

“Wonderful!” rep'ied the patrician; “ the 
sun of January freezes Florus in Asia, and the 
moon of February warms him at Rome beside 
the door of his beautiful betrothed !” 

And as Florus was about to reply: 

“Do not seek té excuse yourself,” suid he, 
affectionately, “since the attachment interrupt- 
ed in order to follow a friend, proves the generos- 
ity of your soul ; but do not think yourself the 
only one towards whom I have contracted a 
like debt. Here is Agrippa who has not made 
a less sacrifice than yourself; for if for my sake 
you have ceased to write each evening a distich 
onthe door of Clelia, he has renounced the 
oysters of Lake Lucrine, the oil of Venafrum, 
the Falernian, and, what I dare not mention but 
with a mingling of pity and horror, the famons 
Trojan pork. We have, alas, to give him here, 
by way of compensation, only the snails of 
Africa.” 

“Well, well,” replied the fat man, to whom 
these words were addressed ; “ but what say you 
then to the devotion of Lelius, who has aban- 
doned his clegant furniture, his Corinthian bron- 
zes, his murrbine vases, and the multitude of 
golden-collared servants who ran before his equi- 
pages, for a little table with three feet, a phial 
of oil, and some vases of Campanianearth! See 
how he wears mourning for his ancient royalty ! 
Docs not this bristling beard remind you of 
Ulysses wandering from his country, and would 
not one say, to see his white visage, that he was 
one of those numerous versifiers of the quarter 
of Argiletum, an empty and sonorous race who 
drink cumin that their paleness may testify to 
their genius. Nature herself seems to have 
sympathized in the grief of our friend, and the 
tears of the notus have left their traces on his 
paludamentum.” 

The sea air and the spray of the waves had 
indeed spotted the travelling mantle of Lelius, 
whose negligent costume justified the sallies of 
Agrippa. 

The young patrician consoled him by a friend- 
ly glance. 

“ You have all shown equal disinterestedness,” 
said he, “and I am ashamed to think, that after 
having inflicted upon you this exile, I am the 
only one who does not suffer from it.” 

“Can it be that you are haunted by no re- 
membrance of Rome ?” asked Florus. 

“Rome has no place for me,” replied the 
exile, with a shade of vexation mingled with 
sadness ; “it is full of Sylla; no one can live 
there but with him or by him.” 

“And yet he vainly ordered you to break off 
your marriage with the daughter of Cinna,” ob- 
jected Lelius. “You did more; you placed 
yourself on the lists as a candidate for the priest- 
hood, as if you wished to recall yourself to the 
hatred of the dictator.” 

“Tdo not like to be forgotten,” replied the 
young man, with haughty nonchalance. 

“So you have not been,” resumed Florus. 
“ Sylla has remained insensible to all petitions.” 

“ Tknow it,” said the patrician, smiling. “ He 
has replied to those who represented me as a 
child, that there was in this child more than 
one Marius! It is an eulogium for which I will 
yet pay the dictator. As to the forced voyage 
which he has imposed upon us, why complain of 
it, Lelius? Those who may one day have the 
guidance of men, should study them every 
where, and not expose themselves, according 
to Plautus, to dig a well at the moment of 
thirst. See whether each one of us has not 
been increasing for several months his treasure 
of experience. You, for example, Lelius, you 
have learned that little covered chariots may be 
drawn by four horses, which, on your return to 
Rome, will permit you to make a revolution in 
equipages. You, Agrippa, have ascertained with 
what sauce the scarus of Cilicia should be pre- 
pared. You, Florus, have caught from the mu- 
sician of Nicomedes, Egyptian songs. Finally, 
I myself have become a sailor, skilful enough to 
distinguish a mast from a yard; a wonderful 
thing for a Roman knight.” 

“Add, what is the true advantage of our voy- 
age,” replied Agrippa, “that we have nothing 
here to fear from the vengeance of Sylla. The 
sea has always been a safe asylum for the unfor- 
tunate and the vanquished, for it is without a 
master.” 

“Not here,” objected a new voice, whose Asi- 
atic accent announced a foreigner. 

The Romans turned and perceived the pilot 
of the Didymus. He was a Bithynian from 
Drepanum, who had grown old on the sea, and 
who knew all the bays and promontories from 
Tyre to Phasis. He had seen as many ships 
engulphed under his feet, as a Thracian cavalier 
has seen war-steeds fall beneath him ; but, in all 
his shipwrecks, a propitious wave had borne him 
like the dolphin of Arion, to the shore, which 
had caused the Romans to give him the surname 
of Salvus. This visible protection of the gods, 
joined to his skill and courage, had rendered 
him a favorite with the guest of Nicomedes ; so his 
interruption did not offend him. 

“And who are the masters of this sea, Salvus?” 
asked he, kindly. 

The pilot raised his wrinkled hand and point- 
ed to several sails which had just appeared in 
the distance, and which, wafted by the breath of 
Eurus, were advancing towards the Didymus. 

* Those !” added he, “ they are the Cilicians.”’ 

At this name, a marked uneasiness was visi- 
ble on every countenance. 
mained impassible. 


The exile alone re- 








“ What have we to fear?” said he, with tran- | 


quillity ; “does not the Didymus belong to the 
King of Bithynia, and are not the Cilicians his 
allies ?”’ ‘ 

The pilot, who was stroking his beard with a 
pensive air, did not seem re-assured. 


“The people of Soloe, of Calenderis, and of | 


Coracesium, do not hesitate for such reasons,” 


| alongside. 


said he; “and when they can find their ad- | 


vantage in it, never want Thracian excuses to 
violate an alliance. Here, as elsewhere, power 
is the enemy of justice, and the duty of the Ci- 
licians is measured by their will.” 

The young man rose hastily, as if those words 
had wounded his pride; he threw around him 


a rapid glance which seemed to number the sail- 
ors and the passengers of the Didymus; but, 
even if their numbers had been sufficient to au- 
thorize resistance, their attitude did not allow 
him to expect it. At the announcement of the 
Cilicians, all had rushed towards the prow of the 
ship in order to see them better, and it resound- 
ed with their lamentations. Besides, the number 
of the vessels was constantly augmenting—it 
was no longer a few pirate vessels, but an entire 
fleet. 

Lelius, Agrippa and Florus had remained 
with the pilot beside their friend, and although 
no signs of weakness appeared on their counte- 
nances, they could not detach their eyes from 
the sails which seemed to emerge from the sea. 
Besides, their interest was but too well justified 
by all related of the Cilicians. 

This name had been given to pirates whose 
principal stations were situated on the southern 
coast of Asia. Notwithstanding the six old 
prows of Andatian vessels which decorated the 
forum and seemed to announce the pretensions 
of Rome to the sovereignty of the waters, these 
had hitherto escaped her empire. Carthage 
reigned there, with Tyre, her grandmother, with 
Alexandria, her sister, with Rhodes, Cyprus and 
Sicily, her rivals, but not her enemies. It was 
she who first covered with corsairs the inland 
seas; she was imitated by the other maritime 
nations, and piracy soon became the common 
field where all adventurers met. Thousands of 
modern Argonauts sct out in search of this Col- 
chis, which was floating everywhere, and return- 
ed with fragments of the golden fleece. 

During the two wecks that the Didymus had 
navigated the Egean Sea, and that of Cilicia, 
prudence had succeeded in avoiding an encoun- 
ter with the pirates; but this time, it had been 
at fault, and all attempts to escape were useless. 
The Cilician ships arrived with the rapidity of a 
flock of birds of prey, their oarsmen stooping on 
their benches, and their decks covered with 
soldiers. 

All these ships were armed with a double 
beak-head of iron, and their two decks were 
bristling with hurdles which served as ramparts 
to the combatants. Some showy paintings and 
precious metals ornamented their sides whence 
issued a single row of oars. They advanced 
in the form of a crescent, keeping between them- 
selves an equal distance, sufficient for mancen- 
vering. At one extremity was the admiral’s 
galley, recognizable by its marvellous richness. 
Its sails and cordage were dyed of Tyrian pur- 
ple ; on its standards of cloth from Sericus, 
were wrought a thousand embroideries of pearl ; 
and above its stern floated a tent of fine Egyptian 
linen. As for the body of the ship, it was deco- 
rated with as many carvings as a cup wrought 
by the hands of Evander; the anchors were of 
amassive silver; the oars, the masts, the yards, 
were incrusted with gold, and the immense Per- 
sian carpets which covered the deck, hung down 
to the sea, 

This spectacle detained the Romans immove- 
able in the same spot. Salvus, who had order- 
ed the sails of the Didymus to be furled to avoid 
a collision, had remained near them and could 
not conceal his admiration. The maritime in- 
stinct of the old pilot prevailed, so to speak, over 
his anxiety, and rendered him more attentive to 
the beauty of the enemy’s ships than fearful of 
their attack. Unable besides to do anything to 
avoid it, he waited with that firm resignation of 
a man accustomed to look death in the face. 

The Romans learned from him that this fleet 
was that of the Carthaginian Isidore, the most 
powerful of the Cilicians. He made them ad- 
mire his admiral’s galley, still more wonderful 
for its construction than for its magnificence. 
Salvus declared that, from its lightness, it could 
not be built of wood of the black thorn, nor even 
of African cedar, but of the firs of Sanir. The 
mainmast, resting solidly on a second oblique 
mast, supported a yard elevated towards the two 
extremities. The sail, proportioned to the ship, 
was exactly a third of its length, and was fasten- 
ed to a second inferior yard moved by a wheel. 
Instead of the towers which encumber the two 
extremities of the Egyptian baris, the Carthagi- 
nian galley had two cabins destined for the 
watchmen ; the main-top was broad and filled 
with slingers and archers. Salvus pointed out 
to the passengers in the Didymus that the short 
oars, of Bashan oak, were fixed to scalmes of 
iron, and censured only the two pales raised on 
the right and on the left of the stern. 

“There are, indeed, other ships where a sin- 
gle sailor holds the helm and steers,’”’ observed 
Lelius. 

“Those are the Rhodian vessels,” replied Sal- 
vus; ‘all maritime nations have swelled the 
fleet of Isidore. Behind his galley you see the 

*henicians with their red sails; towards the 
middle of the cirele are the Grecks, the Pamphy- 
lians, the Thracians, and some little vessels from 
Sicily and Apulia; at the other extremity float 
the baris of Egypt, recognized by their sails of 
papyrus, garnished with little bells, and by their 
tri-colored standards ; finally, in the last ranks, 
you may sce some clumsy barks from Gaul, 
whose leather sails are tinted with the azure of 
the sea.” 

During these explanations of the old pilot, the 
fleet continued to advance in the same order. 
The left wing had already passed the Didymus, 
when, by a bold manceuvre, it rejoined the right 


wing which moved to meet it, and enclosed the 


| Bithynian ships in an unbroken circle. 


Salvyus, 
an interest almost involuntary, murmured ina 
low voice : 


“The Syrian archers could not guide their 


| horses more surely ; the Cilicians are masters of 


the sea. 

Meanwhile, the admiral’s galley had detached 
itself from the circle. Arrived at the stern of 
the Didymus, it turned lightly on itself and came 
The Bithynian sailors had fallen on 
their knees with their hands extended as sup- 
plicants, and the frightened slaves had conceal- 


| ed their faces beneath the folds of their robes. 


But Salvus, hastening to the moveable bridge 
which the pirates had just thrown between the 
two ships, exchanged with them rapid explana- 


tions in the Punic tongue. He quickly returned 


who had followed this movement with 





towards the Romans, and requested them to enter 
the Cilician galley. 

All four followed him in silence, and arrived 
in the presence of Isidore, who was standing near 
the large cabin at the foot ofthe mast. Although 
his features left no doubt of his African origin, 
he wore the Greek costume, and had his head 
covered with the pallium. A bundle of Syrian 
javelins lay at his feet, and his left hand rested 
on a gilded trident with a handle of ebony. Sal- 
vus having told him that the Didymus had come 
from Crete, and was on its way to Cyprus, he 
believed that his prisoners were Greeks, and 
used the Ionian dialect to ask them who they 
were. 

The young patrician replied : 

“ Guests of King Nicomedes, thy ally.” 

“He is no longer so,” said Isidore, “ since 
his vessels have refused to pay tribute to us.” 

“Neptune has then abdicated the royalty of 
the sea in your favor?” asked the Roman with 
frank gayety. 

“ Not Neptune,” replied the corsair, “ but the 
all-powerful Mithra, the only god adored by the 
Cilicians.” 

“And it was doubtless he also, who conferred 
upon you the rights of Apollo and Esculapiue 
whose inheritances you have just scized at Epi- 
daurus and at Claros ?” 

This allusion to the two temples recently pil- 
laged, brought a smile on the face of Isidore ; 
but this was but a transient gleam; he immedi- 
ately resumed with a rougher tone and a sort of 
emphasis : 

“Who has given King Nicodemes the right to 
cross our seas with his vessels? Has he not 
the Pontus Euxinus and the Hellespont, which 
we have not yet demanded of him? Whenee 
has he acquired the privilege of traversing with 
impunity the domain furrowed by the prows of 
our galleys ?” 

“ Who is to hinder ?” replied the exile ; “since 
you have constituted yourself the Cerberus of 
the Cilician Strait, we will not refuse to give you 
for the right of passage the cake of honey and 
flour.” 

The eyes of Isidore sparkled under his purple 
pallium. The liberty of the young man, which 
had first surprised him, had now wounded him. 
He felt, beneath this careless levity, the pride 
which scorns and which braves; his eyebrows 
contracted ; his hand grasped the gilded trident 
on which it rested. 

“ Can he who possesses nothing, give?” asked 
he in a tone of threatening raillery. ‘ Have you 
forgotten that the spoils of the prisoner belong 
to the conqueror? The prey might be more 
valuable; but the sea which produces amber also 
rolls up foam.” 

“Then,” replied the young man, lightly, “ your 
generosity will renounce without difficulty so 
poor a booty.” 

“The booty is, indeed, little,” said Isidore ; 
“but I find a compensation in the persons. The 
slave-dealer whom I supply demands especially 
Greeks, and will buy you without cheapening, 
as well as your companions.” 

The latter, who had until then remained silent, 
uttered all at once an exclamation of surprise. 

“ Sell us ?” repeated Lelius, terrified. 

“At the price of three thousand sesterces,” 
continued Isidore ; ‘it is the value of a chattel 
of your size and age.” 

“ That can only be a threat,” objected Agrip- 
pa, in an uneasy tone. 

“As for you, you will bring little,” interrupted 
the pirate, measuring him with a disdainfal look ; 
“what can be done with a man whose stomach 
begins at his chin? But-your friend here,” he 
pointed to the exile, “ can fill the office of a dog 
at the door of some rich merchant of Antioch, 
or Alexandria ; I will myself furnish the collar.” 

“Your audacity will not carry you so far?” 
exclaimed the young man, agitated in his turn, 
not with fear, but with indignation. 

“By way of reply, Isidore turned towards the 
sailors, saying : 

“Rub their feet with gypsum, and crown 
them.” * 

The pirates hastened to obey, and in less than 
an instant, Lelius and Florus found themselves 
despoiled of their garments; but their compan- 
ion escaped from the hands of those who sur- 
rounded him, and springing towards Isidore, 
exclaimed : 

“You cannot sell us as slaves, for no nation 
would dare to buy us. Our language has decviv- 
ed you, Isidore ; we are not Greeks, we are Ro- 
man citizens !” 

These words produced on the pirates a singu- 
lar impression. There was a first movement of 
general surprise; then all eyes rested on the 
Carthaginian to demand his orders. 

A gleam of hatred had crossed the features of 
the corsair ; but it was as the light of a star sud- 
denly veiled by clouds. He made a gesture of 
terrified astonishment, smote his 
exclaimed : 


thigh, and 


“Roman citizens! By all the gods, why have 
you not spoken sooner? Roman citizens! And 
wretches that we are, we have violated without 
knowing it, the majesty of the masters of the 
world. Let Juno, the sovereign of Olympus, 
obtain our pardon, and I promise to go, like the 
old woman, to paint her statue in the temple of 
Samos.” 

As he spoke thus, he raised his hands with an 
expression of penitence, and all the sailors imita- 
ted his movements; but suddenly addressing 
himself to those who stood nearest him, he said : 

“What detains you, insensates ? are you wait- 
ing till the son of the wolf borrows, to strike you, 
the thunderbolts of Jupiter, or till a raven, 
friendly to Rome, comes to devour your pupils ? 
Quick, restore the toga to those whom you have 
despoiled, and replace the gold ring on the little 
finger of their left hands, that we may be able to 
recognize them as Roman knights.” 

The Cilicians hastened to obey by restoring 
the garments of the prisoners, putting on their 
shoes, and presenting to thema mirror with 
downeast eyes. When they had finished, all fell 


at the feet of the Romans with groans. Some 


* The feet of slaves brought from a country separated 
from the place of their sale by sea, were rubbed with gy p- 
sum, and a crown was placed on their heads, to show that 
they were prisoners of war. 





you promised to fulfil all my wishes. 





twisted their beards in sign of despair, others 
bowed their foreheads to the ground. 
even shed tears. 

Isidore beckoned them to rise. 

“Rome has always been a good mother to the 
Cilicians,” said he; “for a long time past she 
has dressed them in tissues manufactured for her 
in Egypt and Phenicia; she feeds them with 
corn which she buys in Sicily, and lavishes upon 
them treasures furnished by all nations. Hope, 
therefore in her clemency, and, in order to 
deserve it, allow these generous patricians to 
return freely to their country.” 

The pirates ran to seek a ladder and placed it 
on the side of the ship, with the end resting on 
the waves. 

Isidore pointed it out to the prisoners. 

“Go,” resumed he, “laying your hands on 
your mouths and turning your bodies from right 
to left according to the Roman custom; may 
the brothers of Helen guide you happily, and 
may you make known by your example, the re- 
spect of Isidore for the sons of Quirinus.” 

The sailors then took the prisoners under the 
arm, as if to assist them to walk, and dragged 
them towards the ladder which was to precipitate 
them into the waves; but all four opposed an 
unexpected resistance, and the young exile hay- 
ing wrested from a soldier his sword and his 
buckler, braced himself and stood on the defen- 
sive. Isidore hastily seized one of the javelins 
lying at his feet; but before he could use it, a 
slight scream uttered behind him arrested his 
hand ; he turned and perceived a young woman 
who had just appeared at the door of the cabin 
beneath the mainmast. 

A single look sufficed to reveal the matron, 
familiarly initiated in the use of that arsenal of 
Juxury and coquetry, called at Rome, the world 
of woman. Her hair, naturally brown, had be- 
come blond, thanks to the use of the soap of the 
Gauls; little black crescents gummed on her 
checks set off their whiteness. Her feet were 
shod with cothurnes of purple ; a rica of gauze 
fell from her head to her shoulders ; she held in 
her right hand a bowl of amber, which, on being 
rubbed, exhaled a slight perfume, and wore 
around her neck an emerald green serpent, whose 
icy folds refreshed it. Ear-rings, necklaces and 
bracelets of diamond, and rings enriched with 
magic stones, completed this costume, which 
would have been at least valued at twenty mil- 
lions of sesterces. By her side walked an old 
man clad in a Roman proetexta, and followed 
by two lictors. 

She had stopped at some paces from Isidore, 
on secing him about to launch the javelin, and 
uttered the ery at which the pirate had turned. 

The countenance of the latter softened at sight 
of the beautiful Roman, and yet he said, roughly: 

“What seek you? Have your ears so read- 
ily recognized the accent of your countrymen?” 

“There are then Romans here?’ asked she, 
surprised. 

“And who boast of being so,” greturned 
Isidore. 

“ By Hercules,” exclaimed the old man with 
the purple-bordered robe ; “did they not know 
that it was to hasten their ruin ?” 

“The son of Peleus is among them,” objected 
Isidore, ironically ; “ armed with the buckler and 
the sword, he hopes to vanquish alone the fleet 
of the Cilicians.” 

“Where is he?” asked the Roman lady, 
whose eyes sought the prisoner. 

“ He who is about to die, salutes his cousin, 
the beautiful Plancia!” said the young man, 
putting aside a little the buckler with which he 
had covered his head and his breast. 

At this voice, the patrician lady started; she 
stepped a few paces forward, perceived the pris- 
oner, and dropped her amber bowl, exclaiming : 

“Julius Cesar!” 

“Julius !’”? repeated the old man. 

“Who hoped not to meet here the praetor 
Sextilius and his daughter,” added the prisoner. 

“Are they indeed your relatives?” asked Isi- 
dore, of the Roman dame. 

“He has just told you so,” replied Plancia ; 
“The land and the sea have equally betrayed 
our family ; the one has delivered Cxsar to you, 
and the other my father and myself.” 

“Yes,” replied the old man, pitcously ; “ they 
seized me, a pretor, in my own province, with 
my litter, my baggage, my lictors.” 


Some 


said 
Isidore, with pride; “before you, Bellinus had 
the same fate. I kept him a whole day in the 
place of this young bold Achilles, awaiting from 
me life or death.” 


“Does that astonish you, Sextilins ?” 


“But the all-powerful Isidore granted him 
life,’ Plancia hastened to add; “and he wil 
not to-day be less magnanimous.” 

“Who has told you so?” asked the pirate, 
whose look had just encountered the haughty 
glance of the prisoner, and who felt his anger 
revive. 

“ Reflect,” resumed the Roman lady in an 
under tone, “ that Cesar is the ally of Cinna and 
Marius.” 

“ He is of the noblest blood in Rome.” 

“Let us offer it then as a libation to Mithra!” 
exclaimed the Carthaginian, raising the javelin. 

But Plancia threw 
open arms. 


herself before him with 

“Stop,” said she; “if you can close your ears 
to the request of the Roman, you will not at 
Reflect, 
that in order to induce me to become your wife, 
To-day, [ 
ask of you the life of one of my kindred; you 
cannot refuse it; the blood which you would 


least reject the prayer of the woman. 


’ 


shed is the same with my own.’ 

Her accent had at once so much authority and 
persuasion, that Isidore appeared troubled. 

“Plancia is ignorant,” said he, with embar- 
rassment, “that these men are condemned, that 
I have promised their death to those who are 
listening to us.” 

A murmur from the sailors confirmed this. 

“ Their death!” repeated Sextilius, sincerely 
astonished ; “ would you kill them? patricians 
who could pay a heavy ransom ?” 

This reflection, eseaped from the avarice of the 
pretor, rather than inspired by his solicitudes, 
produced in the Cilicians a sudden change. 
Their covetousness prevailed over their enmity ; 
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the hope of a rich ransom to be paid by the Ro- 
mans took the place of the desire for their exe- 
cution, and, far from continuing to threaten them, 
they began to look upon them with that pleased 
and joyous glance with which one contemplates 
atreasure. The most prompt were already cal- 
culating in an under tone, what sum they might 
hope to obtain, and all repeated that it would be 
folly to abandon to the waves such riches. Plan- 
cia, who, on her side, had drawn Isidore apart, 
employed all her influence to move him. Pow- 
erful as was the hatred of the Carthaginian, the 
voice of the young wife was still more so; he 
let fall his javelin. 

“ Let the prisoner ransom himself then, since 
it is the will of Plancia,” said he, vanquished at 
last. 

“ Very well,” resumed Sextilius ; “the gener- 
ous Isidore will remember that I was the first to 
counsel him to this profitable clemency ; it re- 
mains only to fix the ransom and the period of 
payment.” 

“The ransom shall be twenty talents,” replied 
the pirate, preparing to quit the bridge with the 
Roman; “and I will expect it before the Ka- 
lends of March.” 

The praetor appeared terrified at the enormity 
of the demand; but Caesar, who had recovered 
all his tranquillity, and was seriously occupied in 
arranging the folds of his toga, raised bis head : 

“ Does Isidore think that he has in his power 
a confectioner of Velabrum or some merchant of 
the quarter of the Carenes,’”’ said he, disdain- 
fully ; “Cesar promises for himself and friends 
fifty talents, and will pay them before the Ides 
of February.” 

The pirates applauded with loud exclamations 
of joy. They admired equally the courage of 
the young Roman, his magnificence, and even 
his haughty frankness. It was immediately 
agreed upon that Agrippa and Lelius should de- 
part for Greece, accompanied by some slaves, in 
order to collect the fifty talents, while Cxsar and 
Florus remained as hostages. 

The two messengers were immediately re- 
embarked on board the Didymus. The adicus 
were made with many embraces and tears. 


“Go,” said Cesar to his friends, “and may 
Eurus canduct you to the ports of Ionia; es- 
pecially profit there by your liberty ; you, Lelius, 
to take the baths and try the perfumes of Asia ; 
you, Agrippa, to taste there the garum sociorun* 
which you regretted so bitterly. As for myself, 
do not be uneasy, I shall finish the works of old 
Ennius.” 

The Bithynian ship set sail, and the galley of 
Isidore directed itself, with all his fleet, toward 
Coracesium. 

Mganwhile, Julius had been rejoined by the 
father of Plancia, always followed by his two 
lictors, who gave to his captivity a sort of mock 
majesty, which amused the Cilicians. Sextilius 
belonged to that degenerate’nobility whose man- 
ners had wearied the corruption of Sylla, and 
prepareé the way for the monstrosities of Nero 
and Tiberius. Appointed to the government of 
Cilicia, he had played the extortioner there, un- 
til the complaints of the province having been 
heard, he had just been recalled to Rome, where 
his exactions were about to b8 unveiled and pun- 
ished, when chance threw him into the hands of 
Isidore. 

Captivity was therefore for him a sort of ref- 
uge; he had submitted to it first without com- 
plaint; and afterwards sought to profit by it. 
The beauty of Plancia had struck Isidore, who 
offered himself as her husband. The young 
Roman resisted for a long time; but at last the 
promises of the pirate and the persuasion of Sex- 
tilius conquered ; she became the wife of the Car- 
thaginian. The pretor wept for joy. The power 
of Plancia over Isidore opened a thousand gol- 
den perspectives to his avarice; Plancia might 
become for him like one of those marvellous 
cords by means of which magicians trans- 
fer the riches of others into their own caskets. 
Thanks to her, the hand of the pirate was always 
open, and he had but to extend the folds of his 
practextal robe. 

When he found himself alone with Julius, he 
advanced towards him and embraced him, weep- 
ing, for this rock had the gift of tears. 

“By the immortal gods, it was I who saved 
you,” said he; “but for me, the noble, the 
charming Julius would have fallen a victim to 
these African boars.” 

“Tt is a service which I will not forget,”’ said 
Cesar, “and for which I promise you my 
gratitude.” 

“Do not speak of that, my son,” interrupted 
the praetor; “your safety is my best recompense. 
Do I not know besides, that they have deprived 
you of every method of showing your great heart ? 
Alas, I myselfsaw a moment since your baggage 
seized by these valtures! And do not hope to 
save anything from the wreck, unfortunate Ju- 
lius; the Gulf of Charybdis is less rapacious.”’ 

“May the gods console thee as easily as they 
do myself for this loss, generous Sextilius,”’ said 
the prisoner, smiling; “when the booty is of 
little value, it is the plunderer who is to be 
pitied.” 

“Well, well,” said the praetor, lowering his 
voice, “you do prudently in appearing to de- 
spise what has been taken from you; the new 
possessors will show themselves less exacting in 
the sale.” 

“ Does the wise Sextilius then intend to place 
himself on the list of purchasers?” asked the 
young patrician, ironically. 

“What would [not do for you, Julius ?” 
plied the old man, amicably. 
your 


re- 
“ Your furniture, 
your jewels, I may ransom all 
now, and will réstore them to you by-and-by with 
no other profit than the addition indispensable to 
disguise the substitution.” 


clothing 


bs 


Julius laughed. 

“Ah, Lrecognize the honest Soxtilius, “ execlaim- 
ed he; “always devoted to his friends—without 
impoverishing himself.’’ 

“Alas, poverty cannot come where it has come 
already,” said the pretor, plaintively. ‘“ My 
purse, my son, resembles that of the trosslues, 

* Garum reciorum, a celebrated sauce spoken of by al- 
most all the authors of antiquity. This was a pickle of 
mackerel. It was very dear and manufactured by a com- 


pany of Merehants associated for the fishery which fur- 
nished it. 





where, according to the proverb, the spider spins 
its web. But what better can be expected by an 
unfortunate man delivered up in advance to his 
accusers? For liberty itself cannot change my 
misery, Julius ; my enemies have obtained a de- 
eree to scize all the property I possess in Rome, 
until they can drag me in person before the 
judges. “Alas, in escaping the Cilicians, I shall 
have to take the staff swrounded by ban- 
delettes.””"* 

“ You will have no other resource, unfortunate 
Sextilius,” returned Caesar ; “it will be to cause 
to be painted in wax the picture of your disaster, 
to suspend it on your breast, and go, with head 
shaven, to solicit the pity of the Quirites ; for 
why should you not derive benefit from your 
misfortune, when you have enriched yourself 
with that of others ?” 

Sextilius appeared not to comprehend him. 

“Have you then forgotten that band of slaves, 
sick or maimed, whom you kept in Rome to beg,” 
resumed Cesar, “and who brought you every 
day fifty sesterces of alms ?”’ 

“ Julius is always jesting,”’ said the old man 
with forced gayety; “but let him consider my 
proposition ; he and his companions find them- 
selves in one of those cases where one must re- 
sort to the triarii.”’ t 


When the pirates reached the Cilician shore, 
the sun was descending behind the promontories 
of Pamphilia, and reddening the waves with his 
flames. The fleet advanced now in two ranks, 
and formed as it were two naval armies whose 
aspect presented a singular contrast—that on the 
east was already buried in the shadows of even- 
ing, and cleaving a sombre sca under a sky of 
dark blue, while that on the west, bathed in the 
dying gleams of day, was sailing over the waves 
of fire in the midst of an atmosphere of purple 
and gold. 

Julius, standing in the prow of the galley, 
contemplated for some time this singular spec- 
tacle ; then his glance rested on the shore which 
alast ray was illuminating. Everywhere rosc 
watch-towers built by the pirates to survey the 
sea; dock-yards full of ships in process of con- 
struction, warehouses destined for provisions. 
Here and there fleets of ships high and dry, and 
still resting on their iron rollers, were surround- 
ed with palisades which formed so many fortified 
camps. Immense machines, armed with cables, 
served to transport these galleys to and from the 
waves; atthe summit of which were stationed 
as sentinels, Cretan archers. 





CHAPTER II. 


On the days immediately following the arrival 
of Isidore, his fleet was successively rejoined 
by that of the Greek Iphicrates, the Egyptian 
Narcissus, the Roman Stellus, and other Syrian, 
Thracian or Spanish captains. Such, was, in 
fact, the always increasing prosperity of the Cili- 
cians, that “the richest and most distinguished 
men by birth and talent did not hesitate to join 
them.” So there were assembled in the Bay of 
Coracesium, vessels of every form, size and 
country. Beside the Egyptian baris appeared 
the Hellenic camarx, whose rounded decks made 
them resemble amphorae, the liburnus of Syria, 
and the myopares, whose smallness and swift- 
ness had procured for them this name, of Paros 
rats. 

At the moment our story commences, that is 
to say, about two months after the events narra- 
ted in the preceding chapter, all these ships were 
arranged along the mole, undergoing repairs in 
the dock-yard, or high and dry in the nautical 
encampments, and only three galleys were at 
anchor in sight of the shore. One was the Did- 
ymus, already returned ; the other a liburnus of 
Alexandria, by which Lelius and Agrippa had 
prudently been accompanied ; the third was the 
vessel of Isidore himself, about to sect sail on an 
unknown mission. 

It was the second day of the Ides of February, 
a period when the Cilicians eclebrated the great 
fete of Mithra. While awaiting the hour for 
the ceremony, most of the chicfs had assembled 
in the tent of Iphicrates, crouched on precious 
furs, after the manner of the barbarians, or seat- 
ed in chairs, according to the custom of Laconia. 
They were playing at various games of chance, 
and drinking the flat wine of Crete. Cesar was 
looking at them, couched on a bed of repose, 
and Sextilius, standing at a few feet distance, 
was raising his voice from time to time to de- 
plore the losses or envy the gains of the players. 

As for Isidore, he stood apart, occupied in 
counting the auri contained in a coffer of cedar 
which some slaves had just brought him. This 
was the ransom of Cwsar, collected at Miletus 
by his two friends. The Carthaginian, about to 
put to sea again, saw with ferocious vexation 
the young patrician escape him. 
detained him captive, he had suffered too much 
from his haughty raillery not to have learned to 
hate him. The intervention of Plancia had 
until then preserved her relative from the ven- 
geance of the pirate ; but he could not bear the 
idea that the Roman should depart safe and 
sound, after having outraged him with impunity. 
A thousand confused projects were revolving in 
his mind, while he continued to count abstract- 
edly the gold pieces in the casket. 

As for Cuxsar, he continued to converse with 
the players with frank gayety. 
encounter with the Cilicians had cost him dear, 
he rejoiced at having scen this singular colony. 
A second visit appeared unnecessary, and un- 
willing to expose himself to it by entering an 
unarmed galley, he intended to embark on the 
next day inthe Egyptian lidurnus which his 
friends had brought him. 

Isidore, whose hatred was secking a pretext 
for a quarrel, began to rally the young patrician 
on this resolution. In embarking in the Lotus, 
he undoubtedly hoped to frighten the Cilicians ; 
the appearance of his vessel must produce on 
their fleets the same effect as the sight of a vul- 
ture on flocks of quails, and the iron beak-heads 
of the liburnus must clear the inland sea as the 
ploughshare clears a ficld covered with thorns. 


* The staff carried by beggars. 
t The soldiers kept in reserve for emergencies, were 
called triarii, whence the proverb. 
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“ The sons of Mithra must resign themselves 
to implore their conqueror,” added he, ironi- 
cally ; “each willsoon be obliged to render ten- 
fold the ransom he has paid to-day.” 

“ Does Isidore think I resemble him ?” replied 
€wxsar, with haughty nonchalance ; “ the pirate 
may sell the liberty of the Roman knight whom 
chance has delivered up to him; but the knight 
will not sell that of the pirate.” 

“And what will he do with them ?” asked the 
Carthaginian. 

“Ask Stellus,” said Caesar ; “he will tell you 
the fate reserved for the bandits of the forest of 
Galinaria, and the Pontine marshes.” 

“They are strangled at the Tullianum,” 
observed Stellus. 

“ Well, I will not, be less just to the bandits of 
the sea,” said Julius ; “I will hang them to the 
yard-arm of my ship, repeating the wish of Dio- 
genes: May it please the gods that all trees 
bear like fruits.” 

Stellus laughed loudly, and the other pirates 
imitated him. The pride of the young Roman 
excited theirs ; they would not appear less frank 
and fearless, or less jocose. But Isidore bit his 
lips. Conquered in this war of jests, he felt his 
anger envenomed, and he resolved to put an end 
to an enemy who insulted him even in his 
chains. 

Nevertheless, he was unwilling to have recourse 
to open violence, knowing that several chicfs 
who did not share in his hatred to Rome might 
have opposed him. Punic instinct, besides, in- 
clined him towards treason. Consequently, he 
profited by the moment when the signal for the 
fete obliged the players to separate, to summon 
to his presence a Laconian archer, the habitual 
executor of his vengeance. He drew him apart, 
spoke to him a long time in a low voice, and re- 
joined his companions only after having seen 
him disappear behind the tent pitched for Julius 
and his friends. 

Cwsar had just entered there with his secre- 
tary. As soon as they were alone in the most 
retired part of the tent, the young patrician has- 
tily took off the violet toga trimmed with fringe, 
which he wore ; he assisted the slave to put it 
on, and the latter placed himself at the extrem- 
ity of the open gallery, where Julius usually 
went to read and write. Seen by the guards who 
watched without, he slept thus every evening 
under their surveillance, while a secret outlet 
permitted his master to escape. 

The stratagem seemed on this day scarcely 
necessary ; for the fete had interrupted all watch- 
fulness, and most of the soldiers destined to 
guard the prisoner had deserted their posts. 

Originating in Persia, the worship of Mithra 
had been introduced among the Cilicians by the 
initiated from Syria or Cappadocia, and had serv- 
ed to unite these associates of different races, by 
creating for them arcligious nationality. Almost 
all the pirates had adopted it, and they were has- 
tening to the fete, wearing, according to custom, 
various disguises, which gave them the appear- 
ance of wild beasts. Females, equally, masked, 
were found among them ; these were, according 
to the language of the mysterious worship, the 
hyenas and the lions repairing to the den of 
Mithra, where grand initiations were to be 
celebrated. 

At the moment these singular companies were 
passing the tents raised for the prisoners of the 
Didymus, a man with a wolf’s head darted to- 
wards them and mingled in their ranks. He 
rapidly passed with the howling and excited 
multitude, the nautical encampments, the watch- 
towers crowned with nocturnal towers, the villas 
constructed for the leisure of the Cilician chiefs ; 
but on arriving at the encampment of the cap- 
tives destined to be sold as slaves, he attempted 
to disengage himself and remain behind ; but the 
crowd, always increasing, bore him away in 


spite of himself; he was compelled to pass on | 


and tp arrive with the rest’ at the temple of 
Mithra. 

This was a deep cavern dug in the hill, open- 
ing towards the cast. On the threshold stood 
the candidates for initiation, emaciated by their 
fifty days of abstinence, pale with a long retreat 
in darkness, and their bodies bleeding with cruel 
flagellations ; for the trials must leave no doubt 


of their courage or their patience. On the ar- 


rival of the crowd, the priests conducted them | 
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towards the sanctuary where was the image of | 


Mithra seated on the bull, which he was striking 
with the sword of Aries. They addressed to the 
candidates several questions ; they repeated to 
them the instructions of the mysterious worship ; 
at last the ceremonies of initiation commenced. 

All were at first sprinkled with the symbolic 
water destined to wash out the past, and marked 
with a sign which ranked them in the number of 
the worshippers of Mithra. Afterwards bread 
and water were offered them, and the nymph of 
the silk-worm presented as an emblem of future 
resurrection; finally, a priest brought a crown 
supported by a sword to each of the initiated, who 
repulsed it, repeating that Mithra was his crown. 
At this reply, clamors of joy arose, and the 
erowd dispersed, including the new brethren, 
masked with the seal of the god. 

Meanwhile the sun was beginning to descend 
behind the heights of Coracesium ; 2 mist was 
rising from the sea and slowly unrolling towards 
the shore. The initiated, clad in their disguises 
of wild beasts, were dispersed on the fine sand 
of the shores, in the edges of the woods, or be- 
neath resounding rocks, and giving themselves 
up to all the pleasures of the fete. Everywhere 
appeared woolen tents shot with saffron-color, 
purple sails or bowers of foliage, beneath which 
were prepared tables for the feast; everywhere 
gleamed fires, and whirled gay phantoms. One 
heard only songs accompanied by players, wild 
clamors, the echoing of citherns and drums. 





| light must dissipate into dust. 


Amid all this noise and revelling, a single spot | 


pa 


remained dark and silent; it was the encamp- | 


ment of the captives. The Syrians, commis- 
sioned to guard them, had chained them, in order 
to be able join their companions, and most were 
lying on the sand, their heads wrapped in the 
folds of their mantles. The joyous rumors that 
reached them, by awakening the memory of past 
pleasures, rendered the sting of servitude more 
painful, Each reealled his days of liberty and 


of triumph; the Roman saw himself on the 
march, at the head of his legion, the iron casque 
suspended at his neck, the buckler covered with its 
Icathern envelope, his shoulders laden with bag- 
gage and arms ; he heard the trumpets of the ti- 
bicines; he saw the conquered people bowing 
before the golden dragon of each cohort; he 
heard afar off the sound of the chariots following 
the army, laden with spoils. The Greek thought 
of the thousand vessels which thronged the port 
of his natal city, of the gains of commerce, the 
pleasures of the theatre, the Olympic games. 
The Egyptian dreamed of his great cities with 
their avenues of crouching sphinxes, of plains 
waving with grain, and barks of osier gliding 
over the amber waters of the Nile. The Span- 
iard recalled his civil wars, the victories of his 
party, and that agitated, changing, eternal battle- 
field where all the passengers were in conflict. 
The Gaul saw again his gloomy forests, his druids 
with their woolen vestments, passing beneath 
the great oaks with their golden sickles, his char- 
iots laden with blond-haired women and children ; 
moving cities always on the march towards a 
softer clime. Thus all were evoking distant images. 
All were following in the past some beloved 
memories which revived in them sorrow or 
indignation. 

The last gleams of day had just become ex- 
tinct; the thousand captives were motionless 
amid the twilight,and only the sound of their irons 
interrupted the silence of the encampment. Sud- 
denly, a rapid and light step resounded through 
the night; a shadow appeared at a bend on the 
shore ; it was the man-wolf who had at last es- 
caped the fete! he first looked around him as if 
to assure himself that he was not perceived ; 
then, gliding towards the entrance which the 
guards had abandoned, he hastily put aside the 
leathern curtain which closed it, and disappeared 
beneath the tent of the prisoners. 

Who was this mysterious visitor who thus fled 
from the fete to penctrate this asylum of despair ? 
His mask did not allow his features to be divined ; 
but he was doubtless expected ; for, at sight of 
him, several prisoners rose suddenly, and some 
placed themselves as sentinels at the outlets, 
while others conversed in an undertone with the 
unknown. 

“Well, shall we have arms ?” asked several 
voices at once. 

“If you dare to take them,” replied the mask- 
ed man. 

“ Where shall we find them ?” 

“At the nautical camp, near the third gate, is 
the arsenal of the fleet.” 

“ But soldiers guard the camp.” 

“Those who are not absent will have been 
made drunk by my slaves.” 

“ When must we be ready ?” 

“At the second watch.” 

“We will be at the place agreed upon.” 

“ But your irons ?” 

“They are broken.” 

“And can all walk ?” 

“To tho last one.” 

The unknown made a gesture of joy; draw- 
ing one of the prisoners apart, he whispered some 
rapid instructions, murmured a watchword, and 
regained the entrance, through which he 
disappeared. 


[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


DUELLING IN FRANCE. 


The young officers of the household troops 
whom many sought to vex by comparing them 
with the soldiers of the empire, would not suffer 
the least slight. Thence arose daily duels, and 
quite a little population of duellists. ‘There was 
fighting in the morning by day-light ; fighting at 
night by lamp-light. For some months I offici- 
ated as surgeon to the maison militaire of Louis 
XVIII.; during that time I dressed more than 
one sword wound, and witnessed more than one 
amputation consequent on those encounters. A 
duellist entered the Cafe Francais, situated on 
the boulevard, at the corner of the Rue Laffitte, 
and, glancing scornfully at all present : “ I should 
find no one here,” he said, “ disposed to cross 
swords this morning.” ‘“ You are mistaken, 
sir,” replied a gentleman in spectacles ; “ give 
me your card.” On the card was the name of 
Count de ——. The gentleman in spectacles 
gave his ; he was the Marquis de - “Count,” 
said the marquis, in a tone of quict banter, “ I 
never put myself out 6f my way ; on no account 
do I deviate from my habits; I rise late; we 
will not fight, therefore, until noon to-morrow.” 
Then he called the waiter. ‘ Here,” he said, 
handing him the count’s card, “take these two 
thousand francs, go to the undertaker’s, and _ or- 
der a first class funeral for the gentleman whose 
name and title are on this card, for the day afier 
to-morrow. ‘The count shall be buried as if he 
were a marquis.” This coolness daunted the 
duellist, and the affair was arranged.—Dr. Ver- 
non’s Memoir d’nu Bourgeois. 
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VENICE AS IT IS, 


The Venice of modern fiction and the drama 
isa thing of yesterday, a mere efflorescence of 
decay, a stage dream which the first ray of day- 
No prisoner, 
whose name is worth remembering, or whose 
sorrow deserved sympathy, ever crossed that 
“ Bridge of Sighs,’ which is the centre of the 
Byronic ideal of Venice; no great merchant of 
Venice ever saw that Rialto under which the 
traveller now passes with breathless interest ; 
the statue which Byron makes Faliero address 
as one of his great ancestors was erected to a 
soldier of fortune a hundred and tifty years 
after Faliero’s death; and the most conspicuous 
parts of the city have been so entirely altered 
in the course of the last three centuries, that if 
Henry Dandolo or Francis Foscari could be 
summoned from their tombs, and stood each on 
the deck of his galley at the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, that renowned entrance, the paint- 
er’s favorite subject, the novelist’s fivorite scene, 
where the water first narrows by the steps of the 
Church of La Salute—the mighty Doges would 
not know in what spot of the world they stood, 
would literally not recognize one stone of the 
great city, for whose sake, and by whose ingrat- 
itude, their gray hairs had been brought down 
with bitterness to the grave.—Ruskin. 


«ooo 





Gratitupe.—lIt seems that we are not oblig- 
ed ouly to those who have had a design formed 
to be useful to us, and not to those who, seck- 
ing their interest or their pleasure, have met 
us on the road, and by chance; but by this 
rule, adieu, gratitude. ‘Thus, in order to pre- 
serve it, it is necessary co take the benefit, with- 
out inquiring into the source. It is not best to 
refine gratitude ; it evaporates in the process of 
subtilizatioa.— Nicole. 














(Written for The Flag of our Union. ] 
THE STORM, 





BY WILLIAM HUTCHESON. 








Dark clouds gathering, o’er us hovering, 
Spread their black wings in the sky ; 

Loudly bawling— spars down hauling, 
Plain bespeak a storm is nigh. 

Wild winds whistling, whité foam glistening, 
Show the tempest-fiend is out ; 

Our frail bark lashing, waves keep dashing, 
Tossing us the sea about. 


Rain is spattering, hail is battering, 
Dripping sails are quickly furled ; 
Lightnings gleaming, plain revealing 

Terrors of the ocean world. 
Thunders rolling, perchance tolling 

Death-knell, of our hardy crew; 
Onward driven,—mercy, Heaven, 

Show to those who ask of you. 


Cold waves sweeping, our decks are reaping, 
Bearing souls with them away ; 
Onward speeding, we are leaving 
Drowning cries of agony. 
Leaks are springing, we are filling, 
Spare, O Heaven, our driving ship; 
Hush the commotion of the ocean, 
Answer prayer from seaman’s lip. 


Many bending, suppliant sending 
Prayers aloft our bark to spare ; 
Men who never yet prayed ever, 
On their knees are praying here. 
Now repenting, hearts relenting, 
Think of sinful hours long paseed ; 
Wondering ever, if Heaven never 
Will stay the fury of the blast. 
. * * * * © « 


Quickly hieing, clouds are flying, 
Once more shines the welcome sun ; 
Winds are hushing, waves cease rushing, 
How joyous now is every one. 
All hands trying, with each vieing, 
Leaks are stopped—we're safe again; 
Sails home sheeting, swiftly fleeting 
Homeward ; bound we o’er the main. 


POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


When the widow Ames had been notified that 
her share of the Paul Jones prize money would 
be paid her upon presenting herself at the Dum- 
mer Bank, she de’ in her own ae 
the debate never was reported—whether 
should go herself or give a power of attorney to 
some one else to receive the eleven dollars and 
sixty-two cents that washershare. In this strait 
she called on Mrs. Partington, whom she knew 
had authorized a person to settle the Beanville 
estate for her when the Beanville Railroad had 
driven her from the homestead. ‘“ Go yourself, 
dear,” said the old lady, bringing poker 
down emphatically upon the bail of the tea-ket- 
tle, as she was clearing out the ashes from the 
stove, “don’t trust to nobody but yourself, for— 
(raising the poker)—if you give any body power 
of eternity, depend upon it you wont never see 
the end of it.” The poker fell in upon the 
harmless tea-kettle, which seemed to sing out 
with reproach for the outrage, and Ike, who was 
looking into the back window with his nose flat- 
tened against the glass like a piece of putty, won- 
dered if Mrs. Ames wasn’t sitting on a favorite 
piece of spruce gum of his, and whether it 
wouldn’t stick her to the chair so that she couldn’t 
getup. It showed that the boy had_ a reflective 





turn of mind.— Boston Post. 





A TANGIBLE EVIDENCE. 


An odd declaration of love was once made 
by Baron Capelle to the Princess Eliza, grand- 
duchess of Lucca. She was suffering from the 
toothache one day that the baron called upon 
her. He urged the extrication of the offending 
ivory. She would not hear of it. A dentist was 
sent for, who declared that the tooth could not 
be saved. Baron Capelle took him to a corner. 
“ Extract the corresponding tooth from my jaw,” 
he said. The operation performed, quietly and 
noiselessly, the baron showed the tooth. ‘ You 
see,” he said, “‘ that it is over in a second, and 


the loss is not visible.”—Charleston Mercury. 


> 





Skepticism is often the evidence of a hard and 
selfish nature, which, governed by a pampered self- 
esteem, believes nothing but itself.— W. G. Simms. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIVINE PROTECTION, 


BY CHARLOTTE ALLEN 

Tis sweet to feel that wherever we are, 
There's a God who keeps us in sacred enre; 
And though we arg creatures of crumbling dust, 
He never falters, or fails in his trust, 

But cheers us on, with a hope in hin, 

That when stern time our senses dim, 

When our hearts are faint, and our pulses low, 
And the spark of life goes out below, 

With a holy faith we may rise above, 

To dwell with him of unchanging love. 


There's a pensive calm comes over the heart, 
When we think, 0, our God, how good thou art; 
At the noontide hour, and at twilight’s hush, 
At the 
Thou lookest down from thy throne on high, 
With a parent's love, and a father’s eye, 

And kindly dost guard us, wherever we be, 
With power belonging only to thee 

And thus, as we own éhy protecting sway, 
Thy holy commands may we e'er obey. 


nidnight shades, and at morning’s blush, 


As the sands on the shore, as the leaves on the trees, 

Yet greater thy blessings, in number, than these. 
Zach throb of our heart, each breath we respire, 
Flows free from thy hand, known never to tire. 
What infinite wisdom! what kindness and care! 

What missions of mercy do come to our share. 

O, let not our spirits Insensate remain, 

But awaken with gratitude’s deepest strain, 

And to him who doth love us, the wings of prayer 
Shall our holiest tribute heavenward bear. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


ALANSON WILBER. 
A TALE OF THE 8FA AND SHORE. 


BY LIEUT. E. CURTISS HINE,. 


The free, fair homes of England! 

Long, long jn cot and hall, 

May hearts of native proof be reared, 

Zo guard each hallowed wall '— Ms. Hemans, 

Ir was towards the evening of a still, sultry 
day in July, 1813, and the birds were singing 
from the tree tops and from many a hawthorn 
hedge. Inthe suburbs of the city of Portsmouth, 
in England, stood a small brick cottage, sur- 
rounded by shrubbery, through which nicely 
gravelled paths led in different directions, forming 
a pleasant promenade in summer, and one which 
was often sought by the opulent citizens of the 
neighboring town. This cottage and the grounds 
belonging to it, were the property of Captain 
Merwin of the British navy, an officer dis- 
tinguished for his gallantry in several bloody en- 
gagements with the French; but having the 
fortune to belong to a very aristocratic family in 
the north of England, he was rather inflated and 
pompous, and a little inclined to be overbearing 
upon occasions to those whom he considered not 
fully his equals in the social sphere. Still the 
captain was acknowledged to be an upright and 
honorable gentleman, and those who were ad- 
mitted to his intimacy were his warm friends. 

Captain Merwin had but one child—a daugh- 
ter, now about nineteen years of age, and one of 
the kindest hearted girls in the neighborhood of 
Portsmouth. Unlike her father, she had little of 
that haughty sense of high-breeding which is so 
apt to engender bitter encmies, and all who saw 
her admired her for her excellent qualities of 
head and heart. 

Sophie Merwin was not exactly beautiful in 
the general acceptation of the term, but she had 
a bright, keen eye, a beautiful complexion, and 
a form finely matured in all its proportions ; 
qualities which would not be likely to escape the 
attention of those who can prize the finest points 
in the physique of female excellence. - 

Nor did these peculiar charms fail of exciting 
the admiration of many of the young bloods of 
the city and the surrounding country, and by 
none were they more fully appreciated than 
by Alanson Wilber, the hero of our sketch. He 
was the son of a poor shop-keeper in the city, 
and used to attend upon his father’s customers, 
among whom was the family of the proud Cap- 
tain Merwin. Sophie and Alanson had, there- 
fore, long been acquainted, and the delicate def- 
erence which had ever marked his conduct to- 
wards her, added to his unmistakable admiration 
of her goodness and her purity, had created a 
preference in his favor in the heart of the young 
lady, which she herself probably was not aware 
of. At any rate she did not tear herself from the 
dangers by which she was menaced, but on the 
contrary, her visits to the store of Mr. Wilber 
became, if anything, more frequent as time 
rolled on. Probably as she grew older, her ne- 
cessity for needles, thread, scissors and such 
other articles as are usually kept at smail retail 
stores, became more urgent; at any rate the 
reader can put that construction upon her con- 
duct if he chooses. As for me, I am inclined to 

suspect that she rather liked to chat with the 
handsome Alanson upon various matters, and 
that this was the reason for her visits to the store. 
The people about Portsmouth never for one 
moment dreamed that the high-born Sophie Mer- 
win was in any danger of falling in love with 
one so humble as young Wilber, and although 
they could not avoid remarking that the young 
lady seemed to have an unusual amount of shop- 
ping to do, they invariably attributed her visits 
to anything but the right cause, and thus time 
wore on, and the passion of the young couple 
was becoming more and more firmly rooted in 
their hearts. 
We have said that it was towards the evening 
In front of the brick 
cottage of Captain Merwin, and walking to and 


of a summer day in 1213. 


fro ata brisk pace upon the gravelled avenue, 
was a young man of some twenty years of age, 
which 
should have been in itself a passport to the good 
wishes of all, and a form at once athletic and 
nobly proportioned. This was Alanson Wilber, 
and he was waiting for an opportunity to speak 


with a fine, frank, open countenance, 


with Sophie, between whom and himself an un- 
He did 


The door of the cottage 


derstanding had for sometime existed. 
not have long to wait, 
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“ Well, I see you have not failed me. I began 
to fear that something might have happened to 
prevent you from keeping your appointment.” 

“T trust you will ever find me thus prompt,” 
answered the youth, “but tell me, have you 
heard any news recently ?” 

“Tndeed I have, and news that I think you 
will not be prepared for.” 

“ Ah! what is it, pray ?” 

“My father’s frigate, the Penelope, has an- 
chored in the outer roads, and the captain has 
been home. It was only this morning that he 
left to go on board. He is soon to sail upon a 
long cruise to annoy the American commerce.” 

“T trust he will find it a pleasant one.” 

“ No doubt he will. 


part of my intelligence. 


Sut now comes the worst 

By some manner of 
means, he has become acquainted with the fact of 
our secret attachment, and last night we had a 
regular storm at the house. O, how he did rave ! 
I was frightened almost out of my wits. I 
could not ascertain how he came by his informa- 
tion, but I think that some one has been watch- 
ing all our movements for some time past.” 

“But what was the final result of this out- 
break and discovery ?” 

“He has sworn to send me to a convent in 
Switzerland, and confine me there for life, if he 
knows of my permitting another interview with 
you. As for you he says he’ll set an officer and 
a gang of his men to watch you, and if you ever 
dare to speak to me again, he’ll take a most ter- 
rible vengeance.” ’ 

“ And yet, in the face of all this, you dare to 
brave his resentment, and meet me here accord- 
ing to your appointment.” 

“‘T should be unworthy of your love were I to 
permit my fears to influence me in a matter of 
this kind.” 

“ Well, there is only one method of proceed- 
ing left to us. We must elope, and that too this 
very night, and fly at once to London where we 
will be united in marriage, or we must make 
up our minds to be separated forever. Your 
father is stern and vindictive, and every move- 
ment on our part will be watched with the most 
jealous scrutiny.” 

“It seems a terrible necessity, and yet what 
else are we to do?” 

“Then you consent 

“T do; Lean see no other way of escaping 
from the terrible anger of my father. Discard 
you I cannot, and I will not.” 

“Listen to me then. To-night at an hour 
after twelve, I will be at the gate with two sad- 
died horses—the fleetest to be found in this part of 
the country, and we will instantly mount and—” 


? 


“A very well devised scheme—a very excel- 
lent plan, truly,” cried a young man in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant in the royal navy, as fol- 
lowed by a dozen sailors he burst from amid a 
lot of sh*ubbery in which he had been secreted. 
“ You are an excellent hand at laying a plot, but 
I think you will find it somewhat difficult to 
carry your scheme into execution. His maj- 
esty is much in want of men, now that the 
American war has broken out, and you are a 
fine stout young fellow and will make a capital 
waister. Seize upon him, my lads—down with 
him and clap the irons on him, and if he at- 
tempts to make any noise gag him instantly, and 
off with him to the Penelope. I must stay and 
attend to the lady.” 

The suddenness of this whole transaction so 
confounded our hero that for a moment he stood 
still, mute with astonishment. The next he 
made a desperate effort to escape, for he well 
knew the danger with which he was menaced, 
but in this he was sadly disappointed. Sur- 
rounded as he was by powerful and hardy men, 
he was quickly seized and borne downward to 
the ground, and in the twinkling of an eye, al- 
most, his feet and hands were placed in man- 
acles. Four of the sailors then picking him up 
as though he had been a log of wood, bore him 
away down an unfrequented lane to the water 
side, where he was rudely thrown into a boat and 
pulled off on board the Penelope, Captain Mer- 
win’s frigate. As for Sophie, seeing the condi- 
tion of affairs, and disdaining the proffered 
escort of the officer to her house, she cast an in- 
dignant glance upon him, and turning haughtily 
away she walked slowly up the gravelled walk 
towards the door of the cottage and quickly dis- 
appeared within. Who can picture the anguish 
of that motherless girl, as she sank upon a sofa 
and gave vent to her feclings in a burst of bitter 
weeping ! 

Our hero, as we have before stated, was pull- 
ed off to the frigate, and in less than half an 
hour found himself upon her thronged and busy 
decks. 
in those days a thing of too common an occur- 


The appearance of a “ pressed man” was 


rence to occasion much remark among the crew, 
for of course they knew nothing of his being 
under an engagement to elope with the captain’s 


| daughter, so he was suffered to find his way 


} 


suddenly opened and the young lady made her 


appearance, coming up to Wilber and extend- | 


ing her hands with the most charming frankness 
of manner and with a grace as playful as it was 


winning. 


| 


about the ship as best he might. It was not 
many moments, however, ere the lieutenant who 
captured him returned on board in another boat, 
and after having had an interview with the cap- 
tain, young Wilber was sent for by that digni- 
tary to appear in the cabin. Following the armed 
orderly who was ordered to escort him thither, 
Alanson quickly found himself in the private 
apartment of the commander, and in his distin- 
guished presence. Merwin had evidently work- 
ed himself up into a tremendous fix of passion— 
a dark frown was upon his brow, and he regard- 
ed Wilber with a look as tierce as that of a caged 
hyena, 

“ What is your name ?” 

“ Alanson Wilber,” 

“ How dared you, sir, to make any freedom 
with my daughter? How dared you—the son of 
a poor miserable shop-keeper, to make an ar- 
rangement with her to elope with you ?” 

“T never yet knew what fear was, sir.” 

“ Very well spoken, my lad. We will test the 
truth of your assertion by-and-by, however. 
We are going out to fight the Yankees, and we 
will try your metal at one of the guns. In the 
meantime, let me ever learn of your taking my 
daughter’s name into your mouth, or dare to 
breathe « word of her silly romance to any living 


being, and so true as I expect to be an admiral, | 











T’ll seize you up to the gratings and flog you as 
near to death as it is possible to do.” 

“Sir, my love for Miss Sophie would, in itself, 
prevent—” 

* Silence, sir!” broke in the captain, in a tone 
of thunder; “dare but to mention that word 
again in my presence in connection with my 
daughter, and I’ll skin you alive, sir. Go down 
to your duty on the main deck, sir, and I will 
give the first lieutenant orders to station you in 
the waist.” 

There was no use in remonstrating. Alanson 
saw that he had got his hand in the lion’s jaw, 
and that it was best to get it out as easily as pos- 
sible ; and without tickling the palate of the 
beast, or he might be mashed, so with the true 
stoicism of a philosopher, but with a deep wound 
rankling in his heart, he took his departure from 
the cabin, and mixed with his companions in 
misery, the tenants of the gun deck. Early the 
next morning, the shrill pipes of the boatswain 
and his mates were heard, the anchor was hove 
to the bows, and all sail quickly made, and with 
a fine, fresh breeze from the northward, the gal- 
lant Penelope leaned over till her bright copper 
flashed in the sunbeams, and stood off like some 
great white cloud towards the open sea. 

It is now time that we should return to Sophie 
Merwin. The reader may be well assured that 
she was almost inconsolable for the loss of one 
on whom her young heart’s first affection was so 
firmly set, but she was not the girl to sit and 
pine over misfortunes when there was any chance 
of remedying them. She had inherited from her 
father a great deal of energy of character, and 
promptness of action, and she determined that 
she would at once go off to the ship and plead 
with the captain for the release of Wilber, al- 
though she might incur a great risk to herself in 
so doing. 

With this intention, she hastily threw ona 
bonnet and shawl, and hastened down to the 
beach, where several watermen were always in 
attendance. 

“ Boat, your ladyship,” said one of the boat- 
men, in a respectful tone, advancing, and touch- 
ing his hat. 

“Yes, I wish to go off on board my father’s 
frigate, the Penelope, lying in the stream yonder. 
Can you take me ?” 

“ Very strong ebb tide running, your ladyship 
—shall have to charge you a little extra for tak- 
ing you off. ”T will be a hard pullcoming back.” 
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“ Make your own charge—but let us have no 
delay,” cried Sophie, and at once took her place 
in the stern sheets of the boat. The waterman 
plied his oars vigorously, and they were soon in 
the outer harbor. 

As the boatman had said, the ebb tide was 
very strong, and when they came into the main 
channel where the men-of-war pass up to the 
dock-yards, it ran like a mill-race. The water- 
man, a stout, active young fellow, did his best to 
stem it and to guide his light boat in such a man- 
ner as to reach the frigate, but it was all in vain. 
A strong breeze had sprung up, and that, in con- 
nection with the powerful tide, rendered all his 
efforts unavailing, and the tiny craft was borne 
rapidly out into the English Channel. Point 
after point of land faded in the distance, night 
came slowly drawing its sable veil over the dark- 
ening waters, and soon that open boat, with its 
despairing inmates, was beyond the reach of all 
assistance from the shore. 

It was a most dismal and dreary situation to 
be placed in, and one fraught with no little dan- 
ger. Still Sophie endeavored to bear up against 
the misfortunes which seemed to ¢:.ther so darkly 
around her, and even to cheer the spirits of her 
companion in danger and distress. Thus time 
wore on, and before midnight, the boat had 
drifted many miles from the land. At length, 
however, a sail was descried, and a fine large 
ship was found to be bearing down channel di- 
rectly towards them. Both shouted with all their 
might, with the hope of attracting the attention 
of those on board, and in this they were at length 
successful. The ship was hove to with her main 
topsail to the mast, and the waterman pulling his 
boat alongside, Sophie was assisted on deck, and 
into the cabin, while the boat was hoisted in- 
board. The waterman endeavored to persuade 
the captain to go into Portsmouth and land them, 
but the wind being directly off the shore, the 
proposition could not be for one moment enter- 
tained, so the sails were filled away and the 
ship stood off down the channel upon her 
voyage. 

She was a large timber ship bound from Lon- 
don to Quebec for a cargo, and when the captain 
learned who the young lady was that he had 
rescued, he at once paid her every attention, 
and gave up his after-cabin for her sole accom- 
modation. As the wind was fair for him, he 
could not land her, but he consoled her with the 
hope that he should probably have an opportu- 
nity of putting her on board some homeward 
bound ship ere many days, which would convey 
her back to Portsmouth. At any rate, a voy- 
age to Quebec, if the worst came to the worst, 
would be an agreeable variety to the monotony 
of her life, and one which she would be enabled 
to look back upon with pleasure. In this way 
he managed to console her for the temporary 
absence from England, and even to induce her 
to believe that she might derive pleasure from 
the adventure. Among the passengers on board 
the timber ship was an Episcopal clergyman 
with his interesting family, of a wife and eight 
children, so that Sophie did not lack for society, 
and could she have banished the memory of the 
unhappy fate of Wilber, and the situation in 
which her household was left by her sudden de- 
parture, she might have been positively happy. 

In the meantime the gallant ship sped on, and 
being by chance a fast sailer, and only in bal- 
last trim, she made rapid way to the westward ; 
and as no vessel hove in sight, Sophie at length 
became satisfied that she should be obliged to 
visit the New World. 

In the meantime, how fared our hero on board 
the Hard enough in all conscience. 
The discipline in the English navy at this period 
was of the most rigid and severe character, and 
fell particularly heavy upon Wilber, who, un- 
used to such restraints, and such overbearing 
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treatment as he was compelled to endure from 
his superiors, became sick at heart, and pined 
like a caged eagle to possess his liberty. It is 
possible that the stern captain had given such 
directions to the first lieutenant, as induced him 
unnecessarily to harass the newly-pressed man ; 
at any rate, it seemed that he was selected for 
almost every disagreeable job that was to be per- 
formed, and that he was continually found fault 
with by all the officers in the ship. This state 
of things was particularly unpleasant to our hero, 
and one day during the passage, being threaten- 
ed witha flogging by the first lieutenant, and 
his name put down upon the report for that de- 
grading punishment upon the morrow, he bold- 
ly determined to free himself from such a horri- 
ble mode of life at all hazards, and proceeded to 
make his preparations accordingly. 

It was a dark, foggy night, and the frigate 
was running across the Banks of Newfoundland 
at the rate of twelve knots an hour. The star- 
board watch, to which Wilber belonged, was 
then on deck, and our hero was stationed by the 
fore-sheet on the main or gun-deck. The lee 
ports were open, and all the watch of waisters 
except himself were lying about the deck, court- 
ing the god of slumber. In the vicinity of the 
hencoops, near where Alanson was stationed, 
were several long planks, belonging to the car- 
penter’s bench, and one of these Wilber cau- 
tiously and stealthily got down, and shooting it 
out of the port, quietly launched it overboard ; 
then taking a hammock lashing, he threw its 
bite over the muzzle of one of the long eighteens, 
and slipping out as noiselessly as a cat, he 
lowered himself down into the water. There 
was a sudden splash; the officer of the deck 
heard it, and reported to the captain that a man 
had probably fallen overboard, but the fog being 
so thick as to render it impossible to see any 
object on the surface of the water, and being 
anxious to improve the fair wind that was blow- 
ing, the ship was not hove to, but stood away to 
westward, with all her snowy canvass spread 
wide and high, and bearing her in foam and 
thunder through the waves. 

Our hero, on reaching the water, at once com- 
menced searching for the plank which he had 
thrown overboard. The fog was so thick that 
one might almost have cut it with a knife, but 
being an excellent swimmer, young Wilber sus- 
tained himself above water, and searched about 
him on every side, until at length his hand struck 
the plank, and mounting astride it, as if it were 
some noble sea-horse come to his assistance, he 
began to breathe freely, and congratulated him- 
self upon his escape from the odious bondage to 
which he had been so long subjeeted. 

By the time Wilber had reached his ark of 
safety, the frigate was out of sight—lost to view 
in the impenetrable bank of fog which was rest- 
ing on the ocean like a pall, and when he cast his 
eyes around, and discovered that she was gone, 
he felt a sense of relief, and thought to himself 
that deplorable as his present situation really 
was, it was far preferable to being confined on 
board the frigate, ordered here and there by the 
officers, and treated like a dog; and he uttered 
an ejaculation of thankfulness at the success 
which had crowned his efforts to escape. 

daylight at length appeared, and as the red 
sun wheeled his orb above the waters, the fog 
melted away, and gave place to sparkling waters 
and cloudless skies. About ten o’clock in the 
forenoon Wilber discovered a large ship, and 
soon ascertained that she was standing nearly 
towards him. Jumping upon his feet on the 
plank, he took’off his neckcloth, waved it over 
his head, to attract the attention of the crew, and 
shouted with all his might. Both signals were 
recognized, the heavy ship bore down as close 
as she could do with safety to Wilber, and her 
maintop-sail was hove to the mast; a boat was 
then lowered, and in a few moments our hero 
was on board. 

The ship, by a strange combination of cireum- 
stances, chanced to be the same vessel that had 
rescued the boatman and Sophie Merwin, and 
scarcely had Wilber reached the cabin, ere the 
young girl, completely overcome with astonish- 
ment and wonder, rushed into his arms. An 
exclamation immediately followed, and when the 
captain of the timber ship ascertained who Alan- 
son really was, he was invited to take up his 
abode in the cabin, instead of going forward 
amongst the men. Wilber did not object to this, 
and a happy family party was nightly gathered 
around the tea-table of the Hyacinth. 

The ship was now drawing well up with the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and the prospect 
was that she would be in port ina very few days. 
During their re-union the young couple had been 
most of the time together, carrying out the de- 
tails of the plot they had been interrupted in the 
concocting of by the press-gang; and on the 
same evening in which the shores of America 
first met their view, they were united in mar- 
riage by their fellow passenger, the Episcopal 
clergyman ; the rough but kind-hearted skippcr 
giving away the bride. 

A happy couple were Alanson Wilber and the 
sweet Sophie, as they landed upon the wharf at 
Quebec, and drove up in a close carriage to the 
principal hotel of the city. They took up their 
residence in Quebec, and remained there for 
about a year; when Sophie learned by letter 
that her father had fallen in a brush which his 
frigate had with an American sloop-of-war, and 
that his estates in England were waiting a claim- 
ant. The young pair accordingly took passage 
for Portsmouth, where they arrived in safety, 
and took up their residence in the brick cottage 
already described to the reader. 
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“He wasn’t AN ENEMY IN THE Wortp.”— 
Hasn’t! Well, we are sorry for him! For he 
has mighty little character who has no enemies. 
He is nobody who has not pluck enough to get 
anenemy. Give us rather, as our ideal of vir- 
tue and manliness, one who has many enemies— 
one who has candor, and fearless love of the 
thing he sees to be right. The man of earnest 
purposes, strong will, and love of principle for 
its own sake must have enemies. But this, so 
far from being ill, is tohim a good. The strong 
tree is more deeply rooted and fastened in the soil 
by the blast than the summer breeze. A man 
never knows how much there is of him until he 
has confronted and braved bitter opposition. 





Jester’s Pienic. 


Mediocrity is, after, all, the best thing in life. 
The tasteless, common places are the standards 
—bread and water, and good, dull, steady peo- 
ple. I’d as soon lodge over a powder-magazine 
as live with a genius. There’s M » Whose 
poems are like sparkling champagne at the first 
reading, and like a second day’s claret at the 
next. I’d rather drink water than nectar for a 
continuance. Leaves are neither crimson nor 
gold color, but plain, sober green. 
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An Irishman, just landed in America, on a 
sharp frosty morning, was run at by a fierce, 
noisy mastiff, who Sepstened to devour him ; 
whereupon Pat stooped down and seized a stone, 
with which he expected to stave in his assailant’s 
frontispiece, but found the stone frozen fast—a 
phenomenon utterly new to his experience. “A 
tine land of liberty!” soliloquised Pat, sulkily, 
“where they let their dogs loose, and tie their 
stones fast to the ground.’ 
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Down east, there resides a certain M. D. 
One very cold night he was roused from his 
slumbers by a very loud knocking at his door. 
He went to the window, and asked : 

“ Who’s there ?” 

“ Friend.” 

“What do you want?” 

“ Want to stay here all night.” 

“Stay there, then,” was the benevolent reply, 
and down went the sash. 


During the retreat of the British army, in Hol- 
land, while the men were flouncing through the 
mud in a road uncommonly bad, a corps of the 
guards was much scattered ; when the command- 
ing officer called out to the men to form “two 

eep. 

= -_ it!” shouted a grenadier, from between 
mountains of mud, “I am ‘too deep’ already— 
I am up to my neck.” 


One of the best double puns we have ever 
heard, says the Yankee Blade, was perpetrated 
by a clergyman. He had just united in marriage 
a couple whose Christian names were respec- 
tively Benjamin and Ann. 

“ How did they appear during the ceremony ?” 
inquired a friend. 

“They appeared both annie-mated and beunie- 
Jitted,” was the ready reply. 


Rey. Mr. Johnson was one of those rough, but 
quaint, preachers of the former generation, who 
was fond of visiting and good living. While 
seated at the table of a good lady, in a neighbor- 
ing parish, she asked him if he took milk in his 
tea. 

“ Yes, ma’am, when I can’t get cream!’ was the 
ready reply. 


A passenger on the mail-boat from Louisville, 
not in the habit of “indulging,” found himself 
somewhat under the inflaence of “ Old King Al.” 
Being asked how he came to drink so much, he 
replied : 

“Why, the fact is, gents (hic), the river has 
got so low (hic) the captain has forbid the use of 
water as a beverage—there is none to spare.” 


4 gentleman, finding his servant intoxicated, 
said : 

“What, drunk again, Sam? I scolded you 
for being drunk last night, and here you ‘are 
drunk again.” j 

“No, massa,” replied 
same drunk, massa! 


Sam; “same drunk! 


“ Dad, if Iwas to see a duck on the wing, 
and was to shoot it, would you lick me ¢” 

“O, no, my son; it shows you are a good 
marksman, and I would feel proud of you.” 

“ Well, then, dad, I plumped our old drake as 
he was a flyin’ over the fence to-day, and it would 
have done you good to see him drop.” 
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The darkey who greased his feet so that he 
would not make a noise when he went to steal 
chickens, slipped from the henreost into the cus- 
tody of the owner. He gave as a reason for be- 
ing there, “Dat he only cum dar to see if de 
chickens sleep wid dere eyes open.” He was 
cooped. 

A stranger is responsible for the following: 
“Jemmy, my boy, did you see the flight of bats 
the other evening ?” 

“ Niver the one, my honey; what kind of bats 
were they ¢” 

“ Brickbats, ye spalpeen.” 


When young men have nothing to live upon 
but love, they commonly fall in love and get 
married—just as if hugging and kissing were a 
substitute for mutton-chops, or as if terms of en- 
dearment would supply the place of mashed ta- 
ters and fricaseed mackerel. 

Avoid a man who is always using four-story 
high language. There’s no more likelihood of 
his getting a sensible idea ‘out of his head, than 
of melting a piece of iron in a snow-bank. Folks 
wan’t born on stilts, and we cannot live on them. 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
Miscellaneous Family Jonenal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original tales, written expressly for the 
paper. In polities, and on all sectarian questions, it is 
strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. Noadvertisements are admitted to the 
paper, thus offering the eutire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


. the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are reguiarly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, forming an 

ORIGINAL PAPER, 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 

The Faq is printed on fine white paper, with new and 
beautiful type, and contains 1240 square inches, being a 
large weekly paper of eight super-royal quarto pages. 
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One copy of THz FLAG or ovr Union, and one copy of 
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advance. 

*,* The Pisa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FIVE cents per single copy. 
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